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Winter Cloaks. 
See illustration, page 48. 

Fig. 1.—Andrea of dark olive-green velours, cut in 
deep vandykes, which are richly trimmed with passe- 
menterie gimp and heavy fringe. The same trimming 
forms a square lappet on the back, and the gimp passes 
over the shoulder and down the upper part of the 
sleeve. The sleeves are almost tight. 

Fig. 2.—Altesse of black velvet, entirely open in 
front.. A loose jacket of moire antique is worn be- 
neath ; thisis confined by a belt, with long ends, richly 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Paletot for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old.. For pattern see Supplement; No. IV., Figs. 16-23. 
Paletot for Girl from 6 to 8 Yea®s old. For pattern see Su reams No. vite Figs. ; 4 
from 4 to 6 Years old. For pattern see Supplement, No.-XVil, Figs. 86-90.—. y 
. from 8 to 10 Years old. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVII., Fige..51-85,—Fig. 11. 





trimmed with passementerie gimp and heavy tassels. 
The cloak is scalloped on the bottom, and trimmed 
with passementerie gimp and lace. . Sleeves tight, 
with a deep trill of lace set in at the shoulder. 

Fig. 3.—Sultan, of black velvet, without sleeves ; 
tight fitting at the waist, and confined by a rich sash 
of black moire antique, the long ends of which fall un- 
der the leftarm. The fronts, which are left half open, 
are longer than the two lappets behind. The trim- 
ming is very rich; it is composed of a flounce of deep 
lace, surmounted by another similar flounce of nar- 
rower lace, with a heading of bead gimp. The last 
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. 5. Paletot for 
Paletot for Girl from 18 to 15 Years old.- For pattern see Supplement, N 


flounce follows the contour of the lappets, and also 
forms a frill at the top of the sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Nabob of black velvet, shawl-shaped, with 
the ends crossed if front; sleeves loose. Trimming 
of guipure lace,,with a heading of rich bead gimp 


‘around the edge and-on the bottom of the sleeves, 


running up to the elbow. 

Fig. 5.—Matinée of dark-chestriut heather-cloth, lon- 
gerin front. and pointed behind. Sleeves tight. Trim- 
ming, a double:row of fringe, with heading of bead 
gimp, the lower row ending in balls. Simulated hood, 
trimmed:with bead gimp and heavy tassels. 
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Fig. 8. Paletot for Boy from 4 to 6-Years old. For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 37-41,—Fig. 
irl from 5 to7 Years old. For pattern see Supplement, No. 1X, i 
7 and 8. Paletot for Girl from 8 to 10 Years old. For pattern see Suppleme: ts 


WINTER CLOAKS FOR CHILDREN. 





nt, No. .» Figs. 7 
o. XV., Figs. 131. 


Walking Dresses. 
See illustration, page 36. 

Fig. 1.—Costume.of gray poplin. About three 
inches from the bottom, a shirr is run in the skirt and 
a cord passed through, which draws it up in gathers. 
Braided trimming of black velvet. : The paletot is 
trimmed with bias folds of the same stuff. Bonnet of 
gray silk. 

Fig. 2.—Costume of lilac alpaca, with braided trim- 
ming of black velvet, like that of the preceding figure. 
Skirt looped up on each side with braid and rosette 
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4. 
Figs. 4248,—Fig. 6. Pelerine for Girl 
.—Figs. 9 and 10. Paletot for Boy 
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of velvet. Bonnet of lilac silk, with braided trim- 


Figs. 8 and 4.—Costame of black silk, with a broad 
of black persane on the bottom of the skirt ; 


Silk fringe and bead gimp complete the 
The bonnet in Fig. 3 is of white silk. Fig. ~ has a to- 


quet of rice team, with a white rose atthe side. 





MOTHER. 


Nor one. word of diction 


Is. mo 
th fond aves household, 
Tis a title taught ok 
As they journey to and fro, 
To express a tie of kindred 
Heayen-hallowed here below. 


Often hath my spirit striven, 

Since its earthsome task began, 
To revive its child emotions 
the bosom of the man; 

But life’s cold, unfriendly shadows 
Seemed to chill the old delight, 
Till my mother’s voice awoke them, 
As in boyhood’s morning bright. 


As I gaze along the vista 
Of the ceaseless march of years 
I behold her love-light beaming 
Through each day of joys or fears; 
And when yet I am the saddest, 
Tones of hers can soothe the pain 
Gentle mother, dear and patient, 
May thy influence long remain! 


Mates of thine are growing aged, 
But thou art not old to me; 
Every winsome charm remaineth 

That I.knew in infancy: 

Airy shapes that sometimes hover 
Round my pillow while I rest, 
Bear thy features, darling mother, 
And my sleep is fully blest. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, NovemMBer 16, 1867. 








6” Ladies in the Country will be supplied gra- 
tuitously through the mails with the First S1x 
NUMBERS OF HARPER’S BAZAR upon written ap- 
plication to the Publishers. 

GS” Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR will 
be supplied from the beginning to the end of the 
year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
it the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





EDUCATE THE EYE. 


F all the inlets of knowledge the “eye- 
gate,” as old John Bunyan terms the hu- 
man eye, is one of the highest importance, and 
may by proper care and attention be made the 
means of conveying not only the most useful 
information but the greatest delight. Yet 
how rarely from this source.are drawn the in- 
struction and’ pleasure it so readily yields. The 
eye, however, requires cultivation, especially in 
infancy and childhood; but this is no difficult 
matter, for it demands neither science on the 
part of the teacher nor effort on that of the 
pupil. 

Delight in form and color is instinctive with 
the infant, and almost all the parent has to 
do is to present to it such visible objects as 
are in accordance with good taste. ‘The child 
itself is not very discriminating, and may at 
the earliest age be as much pleased with an 
old scrubbing-brush or a gnawefl bone as with 
the most artistic joujou of Paris. ‘The least re- 
fined mother, however, is conscious of the dif- 
ference, and it behooves her not to satisfy her- 
self with the reflection, ‘‘ What .atters it, if 
baby is pleased ?” but to exercise what taste she 
may possess in the selection even of the chil- 
dren’s playthings, for these, when graceful in 
form and harmonious in color, are great aids to 
education, 

The decoration of the walls of the nursery 
and other rooms with properly chosen pictures 
is also an obyious way of educating the child’s 
eye, Good engravings are, of course, better 
than bad pictures, and they, moreover, can be 
obtained at a price within the means of most 
parents, The carefully illustrated papers and 


is s teaching constantly by example, and has 
the ad = ofattracting by that 
subtle power of art to which the most infantile 
is not: insensible. P hheaped upon pre- 
cept, by. or ok sg is not half so effect- 
ive; , presented as it must be in the ab- 
stract form of a moral or intellectual principle, 
is seldom intelligible and never inviting to the 
i sey mind of childhood. 

Our teachers seem determined that ‘* Wis- 
dom” shall be,‘‘at one entrance quite shut 
out” —that of the eye. Look at the bare walls 
of our school-rooms and college-halls, with their 
great staring surfaces of whitewash, relieved 
only by a huge patch of blackboard, the crev- 
ices of decay, and the stains of neglect. Our 
public institutions of learning should be adorned 
with appropriate frescoes by the best artists, or 
their walls hung at least with good pictures or 
engravings. ‘These would not only be direct 
sources of the highest instruction, but would 
give such an inviting aspect to the places of | 
study, that our sons and daughters who now 
go so ‘‘unwillingly to school” would hasten to 
them with delight. 












EAR-BORING. 


T would be as difficult, probably, to dissuade 
our dames from making holes in their ears 
and hanging trinkets to them as it would be to 
induce a female Hottentot to forego the nation- 
al fashion of piercing the cartilage of her flat- 
tened nose and suspending from it a ring, large 
and heavy as an iron cable-link, or a Feejee Isl- 
ander. from tearing with a jagged fish-bone a 
rent in the nether lip big and ugly as her vo- 
racious mouth. The practice, however, of so- 
called civilized women is no less barbaric than 
that of these savage females. 

The woman of ancient Greece, true to the in- 
stinctive sense of beauty and cultivated grace 
of her race, trusted to the developments of her 
natural charms for attractive force, and scorned 
all adornments which were not inherent in her 
own person. Fancy those beautiful ear-pulps 
of the Venus of Milo, just peeping from below 
her wavy garland of hair, bored through and 
through, and dragged out from their cozy shel- 
ter by heavy pendants of gold, silver, or what 
not. Who would not be struck aghast at such 
a sacrilege of art and nature ? 

Yet so fixed is the attachment of modern 
women to this ugly and barbaric practice that 
they not only persist themselves in wearing ear- 
rings, but enjoin it almost as a duty upon their 
daughters to do likewise. No sooner. has the 
offspring of fashion, Miss Arabella Augusta, or 
plain Maggie of the common world—for the 
habit is universal—completed her first decade 
than she is taken to some jeweler or surgeon 
(for there are even surgeons found thus to de- 
grade their noble art) to have her ears bored. 
The little ones seldom go unwillingly, so early 
are they disposed to offer themselves as sacri- 
fices to that exacting deity, Fashion. In fact, 
we know of one impatient little hussy who, 
unwilling to bide her mother’s time, actually 
dropped the stocking she was darning, and with 
the great needle deliberately pierced holes in 
her ears, and left in each a string of yarn to 
fester and complete the mutilation. 

The ordinary process of ear-boring is simple, 
and seldom either; very painful or dangerous, 
although there are cases recorded of erysipelifs 
and death having followed. The operator, be 
he jeweler or surgeon; holds a cork firmly against 
one side_of the lobe of the ear, while from the 
other side he transfixes it with a needle or an 
awl, as a. saddler-punches a hole into a leather 
strap, Then. a thread is passed through and 
left to fester, so that the opening once made 
may not close again, Familiar as you are with 
the process, for it is being performed in each 
day’s light of this civilized land, gentle and 
Christian damnes, does not this description of it, 
when deliberately read, sound like that of the 
barbarous practice of savages in some far-off 
country of heathenism ? 

By hazard we once saw a young girl thus 
mutilated. She came into a jeweler’s shop, 
clinging to a great blowzy woman bejeweled all 
over from the lobes of her ears to the tips of her 
fingers, and her toes too, for what we know. 
The child was pale, but was biting her lower lip 





magazines offer a ready and economical supply 
of what is essential. By an easy process the 
large pictures may be separated from the print- 
ed matter, and when pasted on card-board can 
be hung up in nursery or play-room. Some 
discrimination, of course, must, be exercised in 
the selection. The bold and well-proportioned 
representations of form, and pictures illustrat- 
ing the practice of the domestic affections, or 
some good deed or heroic action, should be 
chosen, 

Pictures or engravings of the right sort will 
not only improve the taste by their fitness of 
design and grace of execution, but may be 
made the means of directly inculcating the du- 
ties of life. The graphic representation of a 
domestic scene involving some act of humanity, 


generosity, or tenderness, constantly hung be- | 


fore the eye of the child, will do more toward 
endowing him with such virtues than all the la- 
bored moralizing of his parents. The picture 





with a spasmodic fixedness of resolution, The 
operator, a great whiskered fellow, after fum- 
bling about for his tools, finally brought out his 
awl and cork and began the operation. With 
the mere touch of the cutting instrament the 
poor child winced for the first time, and as the 
man, who was somewhat of a bungler, forced 
his way boring through the tender flesh, a tear 
was wrung frem each little eye, and drop after 
drop of blood fell and splashed, making great 
red stains upon her linen collar. The child 
only bit lip more firmly, but evidently could 
hardly restrain herself, and would have cried 
if her vanity had allowed. The operator coolly 
wiped his bloody instrument, and the mother 








merely scolded the child for letting the blood 
drop upon her collar, and, paying the price of 
her child’s mutilation, walked away still grum- 
bling at the stains, 

Mothers. will sometimes, when pressed hard 
to answer for this barbarity, declare that, bor- 
ing the ears is good for the eyes. This is a 


vulgar error, and only worthy of a greasy ship's 
cook or ignorant Maltese sailor, who wears ear- 
rings, as he says, for the same reason. 

Neither is there beauty or fitness in the prac- 
tice of hanging the ears with trinkets. The 
ear was intended to lie half-concealed by the 
hair, and any thing attached to it brings it into 
undue prominence. The ear-ring, however 
precious and pretty in itself, does not add 
beauty to that rarest of possessions, a small and 
well-formed ear, while it draws attention to a 
big oyster-like one, and intensifies its ugliness. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Letter to poung PAv. We Boots. 


Y DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—The other 
evening—say Wednesday of last week—I 
arrived at the St. Nicholas Hotel in the city 
of New York, and had the pleasure of entering 
my name upon the registry just after yours. It 
was my happiness, also, to be assigned a room 
next to yours, and when I saw that the accom- 
plished and gentlemanly clerk had made this 
disposition of me I naturally, and I hope you 
will concede, innocently, surveyed you. This 
was for the purpose of determining whether 
there was any thing in your general appearance 
suggestive of snoring or somnambulism, or in- 
deed of any tendency to nocturnal disturbance. 
You and I, in our much and varied travel, have 
learned, of course, to measure people in some 
degree by the outside. Our experience has 
sharpened our wits. I say ‘‘ our,” because al- 
though a very: young gentleman you had the 
air of a man who had touched most of the stops 
of life and—at least in his own estimation, and 
who, pray, so likely to know so much about it 
as he?—had very little more to learn, Your 
costume, I observed, was perfectly comme il faut ; 
the trowsers not too much peg-topped ; the col- 
lar not too long in the points ; the scarf modest 
and the pin likewise. You had the severely in- 
different expression for which I have so often 
remarked young gentlemen toiling, and pain- 
fully missing the mark. Now they are too 
solemn ; now too flippant. Their idea of “the 
English gentleman” is their goal; and they 
sometimes succeed in resembling the solemn 
British groom, sometimes the gay British swell. 
But somehow they do not seem to reproduce 
the English gentleman, or, indeed, any other. 

After the studious glance at you which I 
have described I suddenly met the friend 
whom I had come to New York to see, and we 
dined together and were engaged until a very 
late hour. Then I went to bed. I was very 
much fatigued by the long journey, and I was to 
begin the next day’s work betimes. So I re- 
flected gratefully that my neighbor was not of 
the disturbing kind, blessed my favorable stars 
and the affable clerk who had allotted me a 
room next to yours, and then looked under the 
bed, in a healthy spirit of prudence, lest sneak 
thieves or worse might be ambushed there. 
My cousin, the late Mrs, Mimosa, carrying pru- 
dence to excess, used, for the same purpose, 
to look into all the bureau drawers, and then 
execute a flying leap into bed to baffle any hor- 
rible hands that, notwithstanding her careful 
serutiny,.she could not help feeling might still 
be thrust forth from somewhere. These cere- 
monies ended, and my night-cap on, I turned 
down the gas, tucked myself comfortably in 
with the coverlet and blankets, laid my weary 
head upon the pillow with a sigh of real satis- 
faction, and presently began to drop away de- 
lightfully into oblivion. 

Suddenly I bounced up—as it were—wide 
awake. There was a sound of revelry by night. 
A fine manly voice was singing ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, 
tramp,” or some military ditty, and a heavy, 
squeaking tread advanced through the echoing 
corridor. There was nothing tipsy in the song 
or the step. It was merely the voice and the 
walk of a man who was able to pay for his 
room, and therefore owned the St. Nicholas 
Hotel. ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp!” should aman 
not take his ease inhis inn? ‘Cheer up, com- 
rades ;” who was to know or think of any body 
else! ‘‘Of the free land in their own dear 
native home”—five dollars, six dollars a day, 
I am perfectly able to pay. And so he came 
along, waking me, probably waking every body 
else in the passage, so that his merry song was 
followed by a chorus of curses, or of words 
more forcible than choice. The singer stopped. 
He tried his key in a door. It was the next 
tomine. He opened the door.—My dear young 
friend, this indignant marauder of the peace of 
other people must have been you! And he 
banged the door tremendously; and after a 
few moments he opened it again, slammed his 
boots upon the floor, and then banged it to 
again. 
outraged people upon that corridor had arisen 
as one man, and had seized this nuisance who 
sang and slammed and banged in a public house 
at midnight, and had caused him to run’ the 
gauntlet of their towels up and down the corri- 
dor, it would have been a judgment upon which 
Justice herself would have smiled. 

Were you, Sir, I should like to know, the 
only person in the hotel who had taken lodg- 
ings which he was able to pay for? Was the 
hotet yours, and the comfort of all the people 





in it? Had I the right to beat the Devil’s 


I declare that if the innocent and out- | 


tattoo upon your door at three o’clock in the 
morning? Just as much right as you had to 
sing and slam and bang by the doors of other 
people at midnight. In truth, my dear young 
Mr. De Boots, nothing was more utterly selfish 
than your conduct. Did you really think that 
the moderate trowsers and collar and scarf and 
pin, or the easy indifference of manner, made 
you a gentleman? A gentleman! Why, you 
unmasked yourself with a song. You betrayed 
yourself with a slam. You revealed yourself 
with a bang. I, your most humble and insig- 
nificant servant, whom you would surely de- 
spise, and twenty other people, lying snugly in 
our beds in the dark, and not seeing you nor 
knowing your name, were perfectly aware that 
you were not a gentleman. 

Think of that! Think that a boor can not 
pass for a gentleman even when you can not 
see him! Just as a gentleman can never con- 
ceal that he is so, It seems, Mr. De Boots, 
that we put ourselves into our smallest actions ; 
into the very tones of our voices; into the very 
squeak of our shoes. If you have read the life 
of Josiah Quincey, by his son—and if you have 
done so you have read a most delightful book, 
and seen a portrait which it will be of the great- 
est service to you to study—you will remember 
that he fell in love with his wife from hearing 
her sing in the next room. Something in the 
voice touched the precise spot which nothing in 
the world had ever touched before, and that was 
the inmost core of his heart. That voice was 
a celestial way along which his soul slid into 
the most perfect intimacy with another’s. If he 
had been suddenly taken from the room, and 
had not seen the singer, but after some years 
had heard the voice again, do you suppose he 
would not have recognized it? and that all the 
time between he would not have known that 
somewhere in the world there was his bride, 
and that he had once been near enough to her 
to hear her sing? 

Now, my dear young Mr. De Boots, ov do 
I mean ‘when I say that you are no gentleman ? 
I suppose, when you read this, if you could only 
get at me, you would bristle and swell, and, de- 
spite my white hairs and cravat, you would hand 
me your card with all the air of your Uncle 
Wellington, whom I remember to have once 
seen at the theatre opposite Bond Street, now 
destroyed, and you would sternly demand sat- 
isfaction. Certainly, my dear young friend, I 
should blandly answer, and certainly I answer 
now; you shall have satisfaction. I will tell 
you precisely what I mean when I say that you 
are no gentleman. I mean that you are self- 
ish; and no selfish person is a gentleman. He 
may have the finest figure, and make the court- 
liest bows, and dress in perfect taste, and talk 
neither too low nor too loud, and be very ac- 
complished and agreeable, dancing as nobody 
ever danced, and fascinating the whole world ; 
but the moment you have discovered that he is 
selfish he is as much exposed as a pickpocket 
caught with his hand in your pocket. The 
pretty mask drops, and it is a grinning death’s- 
head behind it. Don’t you remember the story 
of the man who condoled with his neighbor 
about the misfortunes of a poor common friend. 
“Tam so very, very sorry. It is heart-break- 
ing,” and he wept plenteously. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” 
replied the neighbor, whose eyes were perfectly 
dry ; ‘IT know it’s bad, and I am very sorry 
too. I’m sorry a hundred dollars. “How much 
are you sorry?” Now, there is a great deal of 
manner and dress which serve with many peo- 
ple as the sign of a gentleman. But when the 
pinch comes which neither dress nor manner can 
satisfy, which demands generosity, and thought- 
fulness of others, and real self-sacrifice, then you 
discover exactly how much of a gentleman it is. 

Are the French a remarkably polite nation ? 
Perhaps so, But how about the true gentility 
—the essential gentleness of heart and soul 
which are the substance of the matter? I have 
seen many and many a Frenchman who had 
the gentlemanly manner and dress, sitting in a 
good seat at the opera or theatre, and I have 
also seen women, old and young, standing dur- 
ing the whole evening by his side. The price 
of his seat was five francs—his gentility or 
gentlemanhood was not worth quite so much. 
Now, Mr. De Boots, don’t tell me that a man 
does not buy seats at the opera for people who 
don’t buy them, and who come late; and don’t 
say that no man of sense ever allows himself 
to be sponged upon. I am speaking of gentle- 
manliness, and I say that no gentleman is a 
selfish man. And I declare, and I defy you, 
Mr. De Boots, or any of your family to deny, 
that it is selfish for a strong man to sit for a 
whole evening in a comfortable chair while a 
woman stands beside him. 

Mr. De Boots, will you please to make the 
application of this sermon? You are constant- 
ly at all the hotels, and I assert that when 
you come romping through the corridor, know- 
ing that on each side are people asleep, and 
you don’t know how many sick people and in- 
fants among them; and when you_slam your 
poots, and bang your door, and whistle and 
sing as if you were alone in a wilderness, you 
are a selfish man however finely dressed and 
soft-mannered, and being selfish you are not a 
gentleman. I know it is not easy to define the 
word. There have been books written about 





it. It is used to express the very flower and 
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culmination of human character. I know you 
may ask me if a dirty, ill-mannered lout of a 
friar, who carries vermin in his rags, and has 
not washed himself for a month, but who is ut- 
terly unselfish, is a gentleman, And I reply 
that a clean, well-mannered, graceful young 
person whose clothes are all in the last fashion, 
and who bathes every morning in perfumed 
water, and who is selfish, is not a gentleman. 
But if he be unselfish, and have in addition all 
the charms of cleanliness and good taste, then 
he is the very model of a gentleman. 

I do not hesitate to say that you will find it 
to your advantage to reflect upon these sugges- 
tions. You are a very promising young man, 
and I am very glad to do what I can to help 
you fulfill your promise. You need not indig- 
nantly send me-your card and your defiance, 
for that would only prove to me that I ought 
to write you another letter. On the contrary, 
my dear Mr, De Boots, you should perceive 
thatIlam ~ Your sincere Friend, 

An OLD BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CLOAKINGS. 


Amonc cloakings the standard cloth is smooth 
beaver. Tricot beaver, with a scarcely percep- 
tible rib, is a handsome material, and admits of 
eluborate trimming. Chinchilla beaver, gray 
and black, is a serviceable article, suitable for 
traveling cloaks. It is sold at ten dollars a 
yard. Velours is a light material used for fall 
garments. In shaggy cloths we have the Astra- 
khan of last winter, an excellent imitation of the 
lambskin, with short, knobby. tufts, black and 
white mixed, and plain black or white, a yard 
and a half wide, sold at fifteen dollars a yard. 
Sealskin is among the novelties of the season. 
The real article is very expensive; but there is 
2n imitation that can scarcely be told from the 
genuine, sold at fourteen dollars a yard. The 
Alpine and camels’-hair cloths are beautifully 
fine and soft, and make elegant evening wrap- 
pers. The original camels’-hair is pure white, 
but there are now scarlet grounds, with a long 
white silky fleece, or striped blue and white, or 
gilt and black. Plush is brought out in great 
variety, and is really becoming a formidable ri- 
yal to velvet. It is in all colors; brown, pur- 
ple, and dark-blue are the favorites, as they are 
in all wrappings. ‘The plain colors vary in price 
from five to twenty dollars a yard. One pattern, 
an imitation of ermine—white, with black tufts 
—is sold at twelve dollars. Another, at ten 
dollars, is shot with silk, and has large mauve 
and blue spots. Scarlet chinchilla beaver is 
used for extra carriage-wraps. A_ beautiful 
cloth, thick and warm, is made of the fleece of 
the Angora goat. Lamb’s-wool, an inch thick, 
is sold at eight dollars, double fold. These 
cloths are expensive, but they are nearly all a 
yard and a half or two yards wide, hence it does 
not take many yards to make a cloak. 

Colored velvets are very much worn in Paris. 
The preference here still continues in favor of 
black, though a few colored cloaks—blue, pur- 
ple, and Bismarck—are worn. Eighteen and 
twenty dollars a yard is asked for the colored 
Lyons velvets, while black varies in price from 
ten dollars to fifty. ‘That at ten dollars is twen- 
ty-eight inches wide, the fifty-dollar article is 
full two yards wide. Velveteen with a silk finish 
is sold at three dollars and a half. 

MODES. 

It is seareely possible to find two cloaks alike, 
yet radically there is but little difference. The 
great variety is in the trimming. The gored 
saeque is the standard shape, longer and looser 
than those of last season, but not so decidedly 
altered in this respect as we were led to believe. 
Most of the added length claimed for the new 
styles is found in the scarf-like mantilla front. 
The peplum points on the side have disappeared, 
but there are occasionally long square tabs un- 
der the arms, that make the cloak retain some- 
thing of the appearance of a peplum. Circulars 
are seldom seen; a few large talmas are brought 
out, as some ladies always prefer them. 

The bottom of the sacque is cut into dents 
of every conceivable shape—squares, tabs, pend- 
ants, and castellated points. Many ladies are 
reluctant to have handsome material cut up in 
this reckless manner, and have instead satin van- 
dykes bound or piped and sewn on the plain 
edge of the sacque. Another plan is to arrange 
the passementerie to simulate squares and points. 
This is quite stylish, and wears better; the in- 
dented edges curl up, and are apt to be frayed 
and jagged before the season is half over. 

Another part of the cloak which admits of 
great variety is the sleeve. The choice lies be- 
tween the coat sleeve, the flowing sleeve, and a 
medium between the two, or a combination of 
both. All are admissible, and the decision is 
left to the taste or convenience of the wearer. 
There is a sleeve that folds up inside of the arm, 
protecting it like a coat sleeve, while on the out- 
side it is cut into a pointed fall that perfectly 
simulates a flowing sleeve, most admirably com- 
bining style and comfort. Pockets are frequent- 
ly concealed in the long tabs and trimmings in- 
stead of being placed in conspicueus positions. 
Sashes sewn in with the side-seams are tied 
loosely behind with broad flowing ends. Ro- 
settes, tassels, and fringes adorn the pointed ends 
of the sash. 


THE REDINGOTE AND KILLARNEY. 


A novelty among fall wrappings is the long, 


redingote, which resembles the old-fashioned 
great-coat without its cape, but with a. rolling 
collar and worn with a vest. It is buttoned all 
the way down before. 
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The Killarney cloak in brown water-proof is 
an agreeable change from the monotonous black 
and gray. It is quite long, with sleeves and a 
cape which can be worn with or without the 
cloak, and is fastened by a cord passing through 
the trimming. A snap fastening allows the cape 
to be easily removed. 

Burnouses are in worn. They are usu- 
ally in Scotch plaids, and we have seen some in 
gray and Bismarck cashmere with palm-leaf bor- 
ders. 

Plush is a favorite material for autumn. It is 
made up in short loose paletots and in tight-fit- 
ting jackets. Large buttons and a cable cord at 
the edge are the only trimming. 


EMBROIDERY. 


Embroidery in silk, chenille, and jet is used 
in lavish profusion. ‘The original fabric of the 
cloak is sometimes a matter of conjecture, so 
heayily is it laden with needle-work. ‘The Ori- 
ental and Jardiniere patterns in several colors, 
with jet and amber beads intermingled, are not 
so popular as plain black, or any one subdued 
color in all its different shades. ‘The eye soon 
wearies of the conspicuous patterns, and the fash- 
ion will scarcely be permanent. In view of this 
a good plan is to have bands of satin needle- 
worked and sewn lightly on the cloak, removing 
it at pleasure, and without destroying the pile of 
the material. 


LACE, ROULEAUX, APPLIQUE, ETC. 

Lace is the most elegant garniture of velvet 
cloaks. Barbs are sewn down the seams, and 
wide flounces on the skirt. Thread is the favor- 
ite lace; guipure has lost favor. Rouleaux of 
satin, made by braiding together narrow pipings, 
are much used. Many imported cloaks, both 
cloth and velvet, are trimmed with silk braid an 
inch in width. An appliqué trimming of vines, 
with large leaves, is very handsome. On smooth 
cloths the appliqué is of velvet, or of Astrakhan 
fur; gros grain is used on materials with heavy 
pile. An elegant velvet sacque has a novel trim- 
ming of this kind: satin cut into long pea-pods, 
represented as just bursting open, with rows of 
silk buttons inside for peas. Chinchilla fur and 
plush trim velvet handsomely for midwinter. 
‘There are several different kinds of fringe—ball 
fringe, crocheted, moss, knotted, twisted, cord- 
ed, and beaded fringe. Almost every garment 
has some part of it ornamented by one of these 
varieties. Buttons are still large, and are of 
crocheted silk, jet or gilt. Cable cords and 
camels’-hair fringe are the only trimming suita- 
ble for the shaggy cloths. It is not an offense 
against good taste to trim opera cloaks in the 
most gorgeous manner; hence embroidery in 
brilliant colors, and bullion braids and fringes, 
are appropriate for the trimming of evening 
wraps, 

. * SPECIMENS. 


A regal garment of black velvet, called the 
Marie Antoinette, has a mantilla front cut in 
long tabs. The paletot gradually shortens at the 
sides and back. Long opera sleeves are cut as 
a part of the back of the cloak. There are small- 
er sleeves that can be removed at pleasure. Rou- 
leaux of black satin begin at the back and wind 
down the entire length of the sleeve. The front 
is encircled by three similar rouleaux. A fringe 
of bugles and twisted silk completes the elaborate 
trimming. 

A short sacque from the French Exposition, 
called the Duchesse, is of royal purple velvet, 
trimmed with a passementerie of gilt braid and 
amber beads. A wide gilt fringe is sewn around 
the bottom. The excess of ornament on this 
showy garment makes it heavy and cumbersome 
to the wearer. ‘The price is two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

A Bismarck beaver, distinguished as the Her- 
nani, has no gores, and is slashed at the sides. 
Two pointed streamers conceal the slashes, mak- 
ing the cloak longer at the sides than behind. 
It is cut out in sharp vandykes round the bot- 
tom and has wide flowing sleeves, pointed and 
trimmed with three folds of silk a darker brown 
than the cloth. Another, a cuir-colored shaggy 
cloth, has the bottom scalloped and bound, and 
beneath it appears a row of black velvet scallops, 
giving the appearance of two garments. An 
appliqué figure in velvet trims the sleeves and 
back of the cloak. 

A circular garment of blue velvet is embroid- 
ered in bright colors and lined with plush. A 
deep chenille fringe with gilt drops at the end 
finishes the bottom. An opera cloak of white 
velvet cloth, called the Jmperatrice, has the effect 
of a full circular, but is cut in three pieces, the 
back coming forward to overlap the front on the 
shoulders and protect the arms. A braiding 
pattern in gilt and crimson is festooned over 
each shoulder and down the middle of the back, 
and the bottom is trimmed with crimson and 
white fringe. 

Another evening cloak is reversible, white 
velvet cloth on one side and scarlet plush on the 
other. A carriage sacque of scarlet chinchilla is 
double-breasted, rounded out in front witha row 
of gilt buttons on the left side, and none in the 
centre. 

A black velvet-gored paletot, the Dagmar, is 
deeply pointed and trimmed with a thread-lace 
flounce. Small codt sleeve. An invisible blue 
cloth has the skirt cut into long tabs and trimmed 
with flat braid an inch wide, A sash of the 
cloth, pointed and tasseled, hangs in a loose 
knot. 


VARIETIES. 
Bonnets of Bismarck should be relieved by a 


face trimming of a becoming shade, as no color | 


is so trying to the complexion as the reddish- 
brown now worn. 

An elegant bonnet of mauve uncut velvet is 
trimmed with a Spanish scarf of Chantilly lace, 
which is crossed under the chin and fastened 





with a jet ornament. A niauve feather tipped 
with jet is arranged as a face trimming. This is 
suitable for light mourning. 

Shot silks are coming into favor again. A 
pretty pattern black ground, shot with blue, is 
reversible, blue shot with black on the other 
side. Both sides are beautifully wrought up. 
This silk is three-quarters of a yard wide, and is 
sold at five dollars a yard. 

A novelty just out of the Custom-house is an 
evening dress of pou-de-soie antique of the deli- 
cate neutral tint known as beurre, with moss 
rose-buds and sprays of lilies of the valley ex- 
quisitely wrought in chenille. On half of each 
width the flowers are very small, while the other 
half is covered with large clusters. 

Another dress of white gros grain is brocaded 
in a unique pattern, representing the Last Rose 
of Summer—a rose falling to pieces, the petals 
strewn about here and there. 

A Fanchon of frog green velvet has a row of 
white daisies arranged as a diadem. A fringe 
of white marabouts falls over the chignon. The 
broad velvet strings are lined with white satin, 
and bordered with blonde lace. 

A beret, or round hat, is of Italian straw bound 
with blue velvet, with a bias velvet quilling sur- 
rounding the crown, a bunch of pheasant’s plumes 
on the left, and blue gauze veil. 

Circassian ceintures are very much 0m. A 
ribbon belting encircles the waist. ‘Two-rings 
of jet or gilt are attached to the belt, from these 
falls a chain, in which another ring is placed, and 
this ring holds the ends cf the sash, 

Imported walking dresses may be bought with 
the skirt and paletot ready made and trimmed. 
Material for the body is furnished. 

‘*Tying the bonnet under the chin” is out of 
fashion. Bows are dispensed with. Ornaments 
of jet, pearl, and gilt, or sprays of flowers are 
used instead. Square veils with long barbes 
fastened behind are worn with round hats. Lace 
of the color of the hat is used for trimming. 

All cotton goods have declined in price within 
the past week. Waumsutta muslin is retailed at 
twenty-five cents, New York Mills at twenty- 
seven, Sprague’s prints and Merrimacs sell at 
twelve and fourteen cents. 








PERSONAL. 


Peter Lormarp, Esq., who died a few days ago, 
left to his heirs $15,000,000. The accumulation of so 
large a fortune shows how entirely he was “up to rap- 
pee ;” and that he was as familiar with the virtues of 
the plant Nicotiana as was that old French embassa- 
dor, Nicor, who introduced it into France in 1560. 
(This paragraph is intended to exhibit the Bazar’s 
graceful manner of combining the “historical” with 
the ‘ personal.”) 

—The Forsytu- Denison nuptials at Columbus, a 
few days since, at which Suertpan, Upton, SAWTELLE, 
and others of gory repute, assisted, has imparted great 
interest to matters of tenderness throughout Ohio. 
There was much Forsyth at the wedding. First, 
“Tony” Forsytu (so called because his name is 
James A.), who was the groom. He is a major of reg- 
ulars, Sueriman’s classmate at the Point, and now his 
chief of staff. Next, ‘‘Sanpy” Forsytu (so called 
because his name is GeorGe), who is also a major and 
on Suerman’s staff, but no relation to ** Tony.” 

—Count Bismarck has given a fresh indication of 
good sense and knowledge of what the reading people 
of Prussia will appreciate, by ordering a government 
translation of Mossy’s ‘‘ Partisan Life,” merely by way 
of educating the Prussian military men in the’science 
of querrillics—so to speak. 

—Some of the super-serviceable friends of Mr. Dicx- 
ENS Will smile a grim smile on reading the following 
paragraph from a private letter of Mr. Dickens, re- 
cently published in the Tribune: 

“For twenty years I am perfectly certain that I 
have never made any allusion to the republication of 
my books in America other than the good-humored 
remark, that ‘if there had been an international copy- 
right between England and the States I should have 
been a man of very large fortune instead of a man of 
moderate savings.’ Nor have I ever been such a fool 
as to charge the absence of international copyright 
upon individuals. Nor have I been so ungenerous as 
to disguise or suppress the fact that I have received 
handsome sums from the Harpers for advance sheets. 
When I was in the States I said what I had to say, 
and there was an end. Iam absolutely certain that I 
have never since expressed myself even with soreness 
on the subject.” 

—M. Jean Baptiste Fovrter, fine old fellow, has 
just deceased at the fine old age of ninety-two, and an 
editor at that! He was once a manufacturer of public 
opinion in the office of the Journal de Paris. For sev- 
eral years before he 

“ 
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his peaceful and ennobling pursuit was dominoes—no- 
thing but dominoes. 

—Mr. James Ross, formerly 01 New Orleans (the 
gentleman for whom Powers sculptured the Greek 
Slave), has been tendered, it is said, the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is now one of the finan- 
cial firm of Wrnstow, Lanier, & Co., and is known 
among his acquaintances as the pessessor of an acute 
and vigorous intellect, combined with culture, refine- 
ment, and savoir faire. 

—Mr. James Gatuatin, President of the National 
Bank of this city, and son of ALsERT GaLLatin, for- 
merly Secretary of the United States Treasury, has 
one of the largest and finest private libraries in the 
country, especially in all that relates to the science 
of political economy. He is a clear and forcible writer 
on financial topics, a fluent and vigorous speaker, and 
an authority in Wall Street. He is one of the execu- 
tors of the late Joun Jacos Astor. In reply to the in- 
quiry of a friend how he managed to look so young, 
he said: ‘The way I have found to be the best is, to 
make others do my hard work, leaving me only to do 
the planning.” 

—Miss Worprswortn had the rare fortune of being 
the person for whom Sir Watrer Scorrt wrote his last 
lines. They were verses written in her album, and 
will be printed for the first time in the new volume of 
Moxon’s Miniature Poets. 


—Miss Epmonta Lewis, a colored damsel, has | 


achieved success as a sculptor (or tress?) having cut 
and sent to Boston a bust of Dr. Dio Lewis, which is 
pronounced good. She has a good friend and patron 
in Cuar.toTrr Cusnman, at Rome. 
ous of helping this clever girl can write to her, care of 
Miss'Cusuman. Somebody ought to do it. If she 
should be a success, the American citizen would surely 











Any person desir- | 


thump his manly heart and speak of it as a grand 
chose! As an encouragement to do this, we may men- 
tion that James SoLomon, a pure African fiom the 
Gold Coast, has just taken a first-class certificate in 
the Oxford Middle Class examination, and is about to 
matriculate at the London University, 

—Miss Hannan Jones, of Dighton, Massachusetts, 
is a shining light in the longeval firmament, having 
taliied ninety-one in life’s game, and is bright and live- 
ly enough to reckon confidently upon another year’s 
innings. She walks two miles to church every Sun- 
day, regardless of weather. And she’s such a spin- 
ner! two seven-knot skeins of woolen yarn being her 
daily “stent.” Has always enjoyed good health. Is 
a persistent reader of publications emanating from 
Franklin Square; hence the cheery, graceful way in 
which she grows old. 

—Hon. Jonn Wentworth, of Chicago, has done him- 
self the honor of giving $10,000 to Dartmouth College, 
by way of acknowledging the “LL.D.” honor cou- 
ferred upon him last summer. Mr. Wentworrn grad- 
uated from that institution in 1836, was born in New 
Hampshire, and is a direct descendant of that old 
Governor Wentworte who pervaded the Granite 
State in 1741. 

—The good and pretty Prrnorss or Wats ix rapid- 
ly convalescing, which will be pleasant news to lady 
readers. At the annual dinner of surgeons, at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Mr. Pacer, the eminent sur- 
geon, stated that when he left Wiesbaden she was 
doing very well indeed, though he feared it would be 
some time before she could return to the discharge of 
the onerous social duties ‘ connected with her exalted 
rank and very great popularity.” 

—Miss Kearney, daughter of General Putt Krarn- 
FY, ‘tthe American Mcrat,” has changed her al 
habitation and her name by becoming the better half 
of a pecunious Normandy gentleman, Monsieur De 
Kernen. A lady critic says “better half” is quite 
correct as applied to the lady, man being always the 
“vulgar” fraction. 

—The*Arcusisuor or York declined to have any 
thing to do with the Pan-Anglican Council. He is a 
churchman somewhat of the Tyna sort. A few weeks 
ago, at a dinner given at Preston, England, be re- 
sponded to the toast of “ the ministers of all denomiu- 
ations,” proposed by the Right Hén. J. Wi1s0n Par- 
TEN, M.P. The dinner was given by way of properly 
“inaugurating” a new town-hall. The Dvxe or Cau 
BRIDGE was the guest of the evening. Must dine in 
the old country before any thing can be said to be le- 
gitimately opened. 

—* Mark Twarny," the newspaper man, who went 
a-sailing with Captain Duxean and other good p 
up the Mediterranean, to Cronstadt, and to various 
other places, thinks there is a great deal of humbug 
about the delights of the Old World. The Oriental 
bath at Constantinople, for example, he calls a ‘“‘ma- 
lignant swindie,” and adds: “The books of trave) 
have shamefully deceived ine all these years, but they 
can never do it more. The narghili, the dervishes, 
the aromatic coffee, the Turkish bath—these are the 
things I have accepted and believed in with simple, 
nuquestionable faith from boyhood, and behold, they 
are the poorest, sickest, wretchedest humbugs the 
world can produce. Wonders, fersooth! What is 
Turkish coffee to the coffee at home? What is a nar- 
ghili to a meerschaum? What is a Turkish bath in 
Constantinople to a Russian one in New York? What 
are the dancing dervishes to the negro minstrels? 
New: York has fifty wonders where Constantinople 
has one {" 

—H. B. Ciaritrs & Co., during the year 1866, sold 
goods to the amount of $73,000,000—the largest year's 
business of any wholesale house in the world. On the 
23d September, 1565, their sales amounted to $1,000,000. 
The present firm consists of only three members, H. 
B: Crarurn, Epwarp E. Eames, and E. W. Banonort. 
In 1866 Mr. Ciariry purchased a country-seat a n- 
ing Jerome Park at Fordham, for which he paid 
$64,000. His town residence is at 41 Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Cuarir has a very interesting fam- 
ity of children, and the oldest living son, Wititiam 
CLAFLIN, occupies an important position in the store, 
in charge of one of the principal departments. 

—The longevity of the learned men of France is re- 
markable. M. Viner is 89; M. pe Secar, §6; Dr 
PonGERVILLE, 76; Leprun, 82; Vittemargy, 76; Lam- 
ERTINE, 76; Fiovrens, 78; Gutzor, 79; Turers, 69; 
Berryer, 74; Duke pr Brociir, 82. The circumstances 
most favorable to longevity among brain-workers is 
the spending a considerable portion of early life in out- 
door activity, travel, and the like, and then by a tem- 
perate and plain mode of living the brain will work 
advantageously until past fourscore years. 

—Mr. E. P. Wuirrre has done another kindness to 
the Boston folk by entertaining them with a lecture 
on “ Shoddy—shoddy politicians, generals, writers, 
etc.” His notion is, that ‘‘the past has furnished us 
five generals of the first-class—ALExaNnpDER, Hannt- 
BAL, Casar, Frepertiok, and NapoLron—and our war 
did not bring out the sixth.” He reckons Grant and 
Srerman among the second-class of generals, with 
Soirro, Pomrey, Torenner, and WELLINGTON, but puts 
Farracovr with ‘the first and bravest naval officers 
of the world.” 

—Mr. Leonarp Jerome goes to Europe next month 
to amuse himself for a year or two. Rather a heavy 
operation to amuse a gentleman who owns a race- 
course and racers, keeps a private opera-house, and 
buys up ten millions of Pacific Mail of a morning! 
His fine residence opposite Madison Square has been 
rented to Mr. Davip Crawrorp (recently married to 
Miss Townsenp), one of the cleverest and most opu- 
lent young gentlemen of Wall Street. 

—Mrs. Jenny C. Wuitr pet Bat, the wife of Don 
BERNARDINO DEL Bat, of Santiago de Veraguas, Pana- 
ma, who has just fallen a victim to yellow-fever, will 
be mourned by a large circle in this city. She was 
the daughter of the late Hon. James W. Wurrr, of the 
Superior Court of New York, and of Mrs. Ruopa E. 
Wuirr, who is quoted in Mrs, Exrer’s new book as 
one of the New York queens of society. Mrs. pri 
Bat’s career has been so remarkable during her brief 
four years’ residence in her South American home, 
where she was the first American lady, as to have 
won her the title from the populace of ‘‘The Angel 
of Santiago,” and to have led the whole city to regard 
her death as a public calamity. Afier the battles of 




















San Brujas and San Francisco, during the late insur- 


rection, she organized the first military hospital in the 
charge of ladies ever known in those regions, and 
performed such signal services that General Orarre, 
the leader of the Spanish forces, thanked her publicly 
in the official gazette, and the Assembly of State voted 
her the thanks of the nation. She went about every 
where among the sick and dying, and spared nothing 
to ameliorate the condition of the people among whom 
she had been cast. Her charity endeared her to the 
whole population. At her death all the places of busi- 
ness were closed, and the city was draped in mourn- 
ing, while in Panama the bells were tolled for her all 
day by order of the Bishop. She was a lady of rare 
accomplishments and singular loveliness of character, 
united with untiring energy, and we seldom have to 
chronicle a more useful and beautiful life so prema- 
turely brought to a close. 
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double crochet stitch.. The trimming 
is easily made by tracing the design on 
tissue paper, basting on the cord, and 
sewing it fast—taking care, of course, 
not to let the stitches appear on the 
right side. 


Trimming for Under-Skirts. 

Tuts design is very pretty in black 
worsted braid on colored under-skirts. 
Two ‘sizes, of different widths, are 
used. The broad is first sewed on, and 
laid in a pleat at the corners of the 
lines. The narrow braid is cut where 
it passes under the broad trimming, 
and the edge is fastened beneath the 
latter. 


Style of Hair-Dressing for Young 
Lady. 
See illustration, page 36. 

Front-Harr slightly crépéd, and roll- 
ed upward over the ear. Back-hair tied 
high, and arranged with braids, as 
shown in the illustration. 
Style of Hair-Dressing for Middle- 

Aged Lady. 
See illustration, page 36. 

Front-narrslightly crépéd, and drawn 
back behind the ear, with the ends fast- 
ening under the chignon. Back-hair 
arranged in a knot, round which a 
braid is coiled, as seen in the illustra- 
tion.. If the hair is not long enough, 
rats can be fastened to the ends, and 
braided in with other hair.. A black 
lace barb is passed over the chi- ? 
gnon. ° RosETTE oF CorD AND JET. 





ORNAMENTAL CLOAK-FASTENING. 





Ornamental Cloak-Fastening. 

Tue centre of this fastening consists of a 
cireular piece of thick pasteboard, a little 
more than one inch in diameter, which is 

~covered with black gros grain silk, and or- 
namented with two large cut jet beads and 
a circle of bugles, sewed on in the manner 
shown in the illustration. Five rows of 
black soutache are then coiled round the 
bugles and sewed fast; after which seven 
‘pendants are fastened on the bottom. These 
are easily made of several rows of soutache, 
sewed together, and trimmed with bugles, 
with a large cut jet bead at the top of each. 


Rosette of Cord and Jet. 
or this rosette cover a circular piece of 
thick card-board, about two inches in diame- 


Gored Pique Frock. 
See illustration, page 36. 


Tue trimming of this pretty little dress 
consists of circles of the material, looped one 
within the other, edged with colored ser- 
pentine braid, and sewn on a strip of em- 
broidered muslin. The piqué is cut away 
under the muslin. The dress is fastened all 
the way down in front with buttons and 
button-holes. In the middle of the back 
there is a rosette with two long ends of 
piqué, edged with red braid. The waist- 
band consists of a strip of piqué, trimmed in 
the same manner. The dress may equally 
well be made of merino or cashmere, with 
silk under the trimming instead of mus- 








ter, with black silk; sew fine silk cord there- 


on, in the manner shown 
in the illustration, and set 
in the middle a small ro- 
sette, with a large cut jet 
bead in the centre, sur- 
rounded with -loops of 
silk cord, passing round 
smaller beads; after 
which, set double loops 
of cord all round the 
edge, fustening them at 
the back of the rosette, 
and finish with jet beads 
and bugles. 


Crochet and Bead 

Tuts trimming consists 
of clusters of three leaves, 
crocheted of black silk, 
with a large cut jet bead 
sewed in the centre of 
each leaf, and three 
small bugles on the end. 


Crochet and Bugle 
Trimming. 
Tuts trimming consists 
of silk cord, jet beads, 
“and bugles. The heart- 
shaped figure is crochet- 
ed of black silk, in short 
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TRIMMING FOR UNDER-SKIRT. 


lin. A frill of needle-work edging is pleated 
in the neck of the dress. This-is a pretty 
frock for a little girl six 
years old. 


Chest Protector. 

See illustration, page 36. 

Tus comfortable arti- 
cle, the pattern of which 
is given in the Supple- 
ment accompanying the 
present Number, will be 
found an excellent pro- 
tection against cold, and 
is especially useful when 
worn with cloaks with 
flowing sleeves. It may 
be made of the same ma- 
terial as the cloak, from 
the pieces that will usu- 
ally be left thereof, or of 
that of the dress, if pre- 
ferred. The original is 
simply stitched round the 
edge; the sleeves, how- 
ever, can be trimmed to 
match the cloak, which 
makes a very tasteful ef- 
fect. Care should be 
taken to cut the sleeves 
loose enough to pass 
easily over those of the 
dress. 
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_ ACCEPTING THE SITUATION. 
“UV PRS. FASCETT dropped herself on the chip- 


to do. So, without waiting for any more posi- 
tive expression of interest, hn ‘Fascett-went on; 
** While I was out 1 
of berries to dry I heard the sound-of a horse's 
Ito i ga I, I'll just down to 


night, and John is always 
what he sets out to do). - J went and 
there fumbling among the vines just in time to 
see such a sight as was never seen in Meadows 
before.” 

Possibly Miss Dummie’s curiosity was not 
very lively, for. Mrs. Fascett was always seeing 
wonderful and un sights, but the in- 
terrogation mark on her face and 
deepened sensibly; and. Mrs. Fascett, rubbing 
her nose up and down as though it was a pump- 
handle, went on: 

“Just as sure as you sit in that chair, Miss 
Dummie, it was Isabel Hubbylthorne riding with 
Mr. Hamilton, and not three months sitce Mrs. 
Hamilton was around as well as any of us are to- 
day! No, it isn’t three months, for it is scarce- 
ly two months since she was buried. I know 
you can’t never tell where to find these men- 
persons; but I wouldn’t have thought Isabel 
Hubbylthorne would do such a thing, if it was 
only for the speech of people. I did think she 
was a girl of more propriety and good taste. 
Now, didn’t you, Miss Silence ?” 

Miss Silence Dummie was something like a 
funnel—excellent to pour into, but quite unsat- 
isfuctory to dip from; she listened patiently to 
whatever one was pleased to tell her, and then 
that was the end of the conversation. So now, 
her object in life apparently being ‘‘ how not to” 
say it, she replied, ‘‘ Isabel Hubbylthorne and 
Calvin Hamilton! I want to know!” And then 
she took a fresh piece of braid and began em- 
broidering it upon the gay merino for the little 
Fascetts, who were cooking mud-cakes in a sand- 
oven behind the house, as complacently as though 
there was nothing more which could be said. 

** Well, well; but this isn’t making my pies, 
is it?” exclaimed Mrs. Fascett, lifting herself 
up by bracing her hands against the basket-han- 
dies, aud going into the buttery, rolling up her 
sleeves as she went. On the way she stopped to 
look at the long trail of black grape-vines Miss 
Dummie had already left behind her busy fingers 
on the yellow cloth. . ‘‘’That will smarten up the 
little tykes. I do like to see them look spry,” 
said Mrs, Fascett, who had an eye for color. 

She had a palate as well as an eye, sd she 
mixed her pie-crust, and brought pans of cinna- 
mon-rolls and sngar-gingerbread into being, talk- 
ing away meantime as though her tongue was the 
motive-power her hands depended on; and Miss 
Silence stitched and stitched like an improved 
Wheeler and Wilson (that is, a perfectly noise- 
less one); while Miss Isabel Hubbylthorne, in 
quite another part of the village, sat on the foot 
of her sister's bed and worried. 

‘* Now, you needn't laugh at me, Clara. I 
can take a joke as well as any body as a general 
thing, but in such a case as this it is different ; 
it seems sacrilegious. Calvin is a clear-headed 
man, and he ought to have known better than 
to ask me to ride; but what could I do? He 
knows I am not well, and am particularly fond 
of riding, and was always in the habit of going 
with him and Julia. And, I suppose, he can’t 
see why he shouldn’t treat me the same as ever. 
But he has no more idea of any thing serious 
than an unweaned baby, and I wouldn’t give oc- 
casion for a slighting remark on any considera- 
tion. Iam actually distressed, for what can I 
do if he asks me again? Howcan I refuse with- 
out wounding his feelings? I’ve a great mind 
to tell him candidly I do not think it is proper ; 
but do you suppose I could get up the courage ? 
It would reflect so on his discernment. It would 
be a delicate matter. Now, don’t laugh at me, 
or I am afraid I shall take dislike to the man, 
and that would be a pity, for he is a person I 
value as ¢, friend. I sha’n’t like it if you make 
fun of me, I say. Now, stop it!” 

“JT am not laughing at you, Isabel. 
behind you,” replied Clara. 

So Isabel looked, and saw the stout figure of 
her brother-in-law, Clara’s husband, who sup- 
posed he had a right to go wherever Clara went, 
standing in the door listening to Isabel's per- 
plexity with his great man’s ears’ and his small 
man’s sympathies. 

‘*Why, bless you!” he cried, in rough man- 
fashion, ‘*I know what you'd either one of you 
do—demurely get into the wagon. I know you 
women as well as though I had made you.” 

Great, complacent, foolish man! Isabel didn’t 
get into the wagon the next time Calvin Hamil- 

ton asked her, though the wagon was an elegant 
carriage, and the horse was a—span. No, she 
was so insensible she never budged an inch, and 
so ungrateful that she said she’d rather not. 
There's self-denial for you! She refused also to 
take the place of his dead Julia, although he 
begged her with tears in his honest blue eyes. 

And so he married the Widow Chaney, and 
dropped out of our story. 

But before six months was over Mrs. Fascett 
had seen another sight. ‘ 

** Fascett,” said she to her husband, “ what 
do you think I saw down in the south spring 
pasture ?” 

Mas. Fascett’s husband was a man very tall 
of his age, and very thin for his height, with a 


Look 


face about as animated and full of expression as 
a slice of boiled pork, and eyes like a piece of 
light-blue glass. 

**T don’t know,” said he. He usually didn’t 
know ; but then his wife could always tell him, 
so it did not make much difference 

* Fascett, as sure as you are sitting in that 
chair’ (this was Mrs. Fascett’s customary form 
of adjuration), ‘‘with these two eyes I saw James 
Hamilton sitting on a maple log, swinging his 
foot. and chewing a shaving, and Isabel Hubbyl- 
thorne sittiig on the other end of the self-same 

” 


log.” ie 

“Did you hear what they were talking on?” 
asked Mrs. Fascett’s husband, his eyes trying to 
sparkle, and looking as animated as beads in the 
8 


**Of course not! Do you think I would de- 
mean myself to be around harking, Fascett?” 
returned his wife, virtuously. ‘‘There wasn’t 
any need of it this time, to be sure, for James 
showed. in the very crook of his elbow just what 
he was saying, and Isabel she showed she was 
saying ‘No’ to it. It stood out all around them 
both as plain to see as fog over a brook.” 

- Sho!” replied Mrs. Fascett’s husband. 

And ‘‘sho” it was. 

‘*T have never suspected you could have such 
an idea, Jamie. I have often said your family 
come next to my cousins—and with me my cous- 
ins come next to my brothers and sisters—but I 
have never thought of your being any nearer. 
Tam so sorry,” said Isabel from her end of the 


S Then, take a little time to think. Don’t an- 
swer me now,” pleaded Jamie, eagerly. 

‘¢'Time would make no difference with my an- 
swer. I shall always say the same,” replied Is- 
abel, decidedly. 

And simple Jamie took her at her word, ig- 
norant that patient continuance will worry nine- 
teen girls out of twenty into any sort of alliance 
or misalliance, and I dare say the twentieth as 
well if the patience is continuous enough. 

So they left the log, and went their ways, far- 
ther and farther from each other. Jamie sighed 
a few days and nights like a pine-tree on a hill— 
a cheerful sound at all times, and one suited to 
make a melancholy-minded person fit to jump 
into the well. He really thought the sky had 
fallen, but it proved to be only a rose-leaf; and 
after a while the stars began to twinkle again just 
as much like diamonds as ever. 

By that time, though, it was a full year, and 
Jamie’s brother, Horatio, had come home from 
Oregon. 

And what did Horatio do, but straightway 
follow in the footprints of his brothers. 

‘*T guess,” said Mrs. Fascett, ‘‘ whether or 
no Isabel Hubbylthorne and Horatio Hamilton 
won’t make a match of it. Horatio is pretty 
wide awake, but I don’t reckon that will hurt 
him any for Isabel, and I guess that will be a 
match. ‘To my certain knowledge they have 
rid out together. E happened, as good luck 
would have it, to be picking dandelion-greens 
for dinner—Fascett, he’s great on dandelion- 
greens—end hearing voices, I makes it in my 
way to go to the brow of the hill, where I could 
overlook the road; when lo and behold! as sure 
as you are sitting in that chair, there they was 
a-riding along as chipper as a pair of robins: 
Isabel on a white horse, and decked out like a 
poppet; and Horatio riding a black, coltish- 
looking horse. They must have been stable 
teams, for I didn’t know either one of them; 
they wa’n’t Hamilton’s horses, nor they wa’n’t 
Hubbylthorne’s.” : 

‘“*T want to know!” replied Miss Silence 
Dummie, who was trimming a hat for Mrs. 
Fascett with black velvet and scarlet pepper- 


8. 

‘*Yes. And I guess whether or no there 
won't be a wedding up to Squire Hubblythorne’s 
come next Thanksgiving-time, if not before. 
They will make great doings, and invite from 
far and from near, you may be sure of that; for 
Hubblythorne’s folks aren’t of the kind that 
stops to pinch a sixpence. When they lay out 
to do any thing they do it without standing for 
the cost, now I tell you.” 

‘*Surely,” replied Miss Dummie. 

But it is to be hoped Mrs. Fascett did not 
buy her green gown, for there was no wedding 
at Hubblythorne’s after all. 

**T don’t know for why it fell through. They 
would have made such a handsome couple,” said 
she, regretfully. 

‘*¥ wish Isabella could feel to marry one of 
my boys!” sighed Mrs. Hamilton, with tears in 
her motherly eyes, to Mrs. Hubbylthorne, as 
they met on the church-steps before service. 

Mrs. Hubblythorne joined softly in the sigh. 
**T don't know why it is, but Isabel doesn’t seem 
to be one of the marrying kind,” said she, apol- 
ogetically. 

Deluded woman! This shows that even mo- 
thers do not know every thing. 





Horatio went back West, and next that was 
known of him he had married a Cuban lady at 
San Francisco, and thus was out of the way and 
out of the question. 

But behold all this time there was belonging 
to the Hamiltons another brother, ‘a little one,” 
the youngest, Frederic. He had been an in- 
valid in his earlier syears—weak lungs cr some- 
thing—and so was rather counted out; but still 
there he was; and one day when Isabel Hubbyl- 
thorne was out in the rock pasture, half-way be- 
tween her father’s and Mr. Hamilton’s houses, 
picking blackberries, suddenly she looked up and 
he stood before her just as though he had been a 
brier all along; and she was the princess who 
turned him into a man at her touch. 

‘*Why, Frederic Hamilton, I thought you 
were in Labrador!” said she, without so much 
as winking. 

‘*So I was,” replied Frederic. 

‘* How well you look!” said Isabel, next. 








' spondent contains startling matter. 





‘*My mother used to think so,” answered 

eric. - 

And then the ball began to roll. 

Frederic Hamilton was a little wiser in his 
generation than his elder brothers. He did not 
begin his suit so early, but he persisted in it 
longer. Like Mary’s lamb, 

‘*Every where that” Isabel ‘‘ went” 
Frederic ‘was sure to go;” 


and every time Isabel happened to look at Fred- . 


eric she caught him hastily turning his eyes away 
from her. So surely that presently she felt im- 
pelled by magnetism or by curiosity to look again 
at him, always finding ‘his eyes just leaving hers 
quickly and consciously. So she could not keep 
him out of her mind altogether, though he never 
seemed to intrude himself into it. Always meet- 
ing her at every social gathering there was natu- 
rally now and then a time when Isabel had no 
especial attendant, and on such occasions Fred- 
erie walked home with her in an informal, 'mat- 
ter-of-course way. He also lent her books, and 
sent her flowers enough to cover the Babes in 
the Wood half a mile deep. 

So, little by little, as continual dropping wears 
away a stone, Isabel's hard heart had become 
honey-combed through and through, when one 
day, blackberries being ripe once more, Isabel 
and Frederic met again in the rock pasture. 

First, like Maud Muller and the Judge, they 

“Spoke ot the grass and flowers and trees, 

Of the singing birds and humming bees.” 
And then of a sudden Frederic’s eyes put on the 
grave, tender expression Isabel thought so becom- 
ing to them, and he said, ‘‘I am glad, Bel, you 
refused to marry my brothers.” 

‘*Why ?” asked Bel, beginning to pick leaves 
instead of berries, while a peony sprang into full 
bloom on each cheek, and her eyes fell as sud- 
denly as though they were nails and Frederic’s 
were, hammers. 

“* Because I want you myself,” replied Fred- 
eric, as assured as though one was enough to 
make any bargain. 

For a minute there was no sound under the 
blue sky but a crow’s voice crying, ‘‘La! la! 
la!” and the measured beating of a flail in some- 
body’s barn like the throbbing of a great heart ; 
then Isabel without looking up said, making a 
deep sigh, ‘‘If I must marry one of you Hamil- 
tons why I suppose I must; and I would rather 
it were you than any other one.” 

So, as true as you are sitting in that chair, 
there was a wedding at the Hubbylthornes at 
last, with grandeur and style enough to satisfy 
Mrs. Fascett, and with Silence Dummie to cut 
the cake. 

‘To be sure! And there they are, Isabel and 
Frederic, settled, after all her ups and downs and 
all his wanderings, over to Holden—which ‘is 
right at home as you may say—in as pretty a 
house as you could ask to see; all fitted up as 
handy as a work-box without and within, and 
with a burying-ground joining right on to the 
home lot,” said Mrs. Fascett. 





LOVE’S QUANDARY. 


I move in an orbit of maidens, 
A fair little circle of wiles, 

And each is distinct from the others, 
Yet all are alike in their smiles. ; 


They are beautiful, too, and endearing, 
And one is a model of grace, 

And one is a statue of Patience, 
And one is a dancer of praise, 


And one is a fairy of fashion, 
And one is a bonny wee pet, 

And one is a siren at singing, 
And one is a laughing brunette. 


And I've puzzled me long to determine 
Which of all is most fit for a wife; 
But the labor is out of my station, 
I can not divine for my life. 


Alas for the fortune that’s human, 
Each one seems to hold me at call! 
Oh, I wish that I were a born Mormon, 
For then I might marry them all! 





THE LATEST NEWS FROM 
JAPAN. 


ARPER’S BAZAK has received intelli- 
gence of a startling nature from its Own 
Correspondent in Japan. ‘The news, which can 
not fail to interest the entire American people, 
was forwarded by relays of men, traveling with 
the utmost dispatch and secrecy, to a British 
steamer, the only vessel just about to sail, and 
telegraphed from London, as we scarcely need 
say, at a fabulous cost: and the Bazar takes 
pleasure in assuring its readers that its intention 
is te please and instruct, at any expense; and 
that if the latest news from Saturn should be- 
come a necessity of the age, its masagers are 
quite ready to contract for an air-line to that 
planet. . 

As has been said, the dispatch of our corre- 
On the Ist 
of September, early in the morning, the Ameri- 
can Consul was informed that a deputation of 
the Governors of Foreign Affairs was waiting 
below at his door. A deputation of any thing 
is sure to be imposing in Japan. No officer of 
noticeable rank stirs abroad except in his nori- 
mon, a sort of swinging baby-house, with cush- 
ions, carried by four stout bearers a foot or so 
above the ground.- Around the norimon walk 
the retainers that form his body-guard, carrying 
spears and pennons with their master’s crest. 
After it comes the horse, which he never rides ; 
a line of trunks filled with baggage, and the um- 
brella-carriers und other servants; and in this 
case you are to multiply it all by six. Six Gov- 
ernors of Foreign Affairs, in six norimons, each 
with four bearers, six led horses, six body- 
guards, six sets of trunks (as if each official in- 








tended to spend six weeks with the American 
Consul), six fag-ends of six processions, spears, 
pennons, and the umbrellas, Furthermore, the 
Consul had received no previous notice of this 
visit,.although the Japanese have the most tedi- 
ous etiquette in the world. Yet more surpris- 
ing, it-was clear'that the Governors were about ~ 
to-wait on the Tycoon. They were in court- 
dress.’ Each had his papier-maché cap, his sur- 
coat with gauze wings, and those unconsciona- 
ble trailing silk trowsers, from which it is sup- 
‘posed that: our ladies have borrowed a hint about 
trails, and they came to desire the Consul to 
wait at once on the Tycoon; although on his 
previous visits it had required days only to ar- 
range the ceremony of his presentation. ‘The 
Consul was not slow to surmise that these 
violations of an etiquette which is a part of 
their government denoted some urgent press- 
ure, of what nature it was not so easy to de- 
cide. Hé remarked, as he rode through the 
lower part of the town, that, in place of the usu- 
al. jostling crowd of porters, norimons, and foot- 
passengers, the streets presented an almost de- 
aspect, and the few who were to be seen 
were gathered about the bath and tea houses, 
with the air of men discussing some exciting 
question; while in the official quarter, in which 
stands the castle of the ‘Tycoon, surrounded by 
those of his nobles, were unmistakable evidences 
of hurry and alarm. ‘These castles crown the 
hills, which cut the beautiful city of Yeddo, as 
it were, in two. In the centre is the residence 
of the Tycoon, surrounded by three great moats. 
Between these circle the palaces of the Daimios, 
with superb gateways, flanked on either side by 
buildings that often extend for a quarter of a 
mile, and with a back-ground of gardens, trees, 
and parade-grounds, that give them the air of 
royal residences. A broad road winds in among 
them, bounded on one hand by these palaces, 
and on the other by the deep moat, filled with 
thousands of wild-fowl, and shaded by noble 
trees; and there is many an enchanting turn, 
where the eye is delighted with a valley of 
temples, parks, shops, dwellings, and gaideus 
—twenty miles of city, in fact—from which su- 
perb roads lead out in every direction into a ter- 
tile country, a mountain land of palaces; and 
beyond and around all the sea. ' 

Now, however, the stately quiet of this pre- 
cinct was invaded by a subdued clang and mur- 
mur, as if its thousands of retainers were get- 
ting under arms. From many of the im; osing 
gateways poured long trains of attendants, huz- 
rying with their masters toward the ‘iycoons 
palace; and, arrived there, the Consul was hur- 
ried at once into the august presence, without 
any of the forms and delays so rigorously exact~ 
ed on former visits. The Consul augured no- 
thing less than an invasion, a revolution, or a 
declaration of war on his government, and only 
prayed to be equal to the occasion. ‘Lhe ordi- 
nary salutations over, the ‘Tycoon signed to the 
interpreter. ‘The Consul was all attention. ‘the 
interpreter began. The Consul listened breath- 
lessly. The interpreter said that ‘‘‘The Mas 
ter of the World desired to know from the Con- - 
sul the true meaning of the two words—irish 
Girls.” 

I have seen a mother, who had been inconsola- 
ble about some missing urchin, spank said urchin 
soundly on his coming comfortably home with- 
out a broken neck. Some such revulsion of feel- 
ing the Consul experienced. He was relieved ; 
but he could not help a gentle indignation that 
there should be no crisis; no invasion; no dec- 
laration of war. He answered the quis 
curtly. The interpreter persisted. What were 
‘Irish Girls?” What were their numbers? in 
what estimation were they held? Incredulity 
and surprise at his replies were in every face. 
He was asked to define the word government: 
required to explain the American foim of gov- 
ernment; questioned and requestioned about the 
‘factual ruler of the American people.” ‘The 
officials consulted in a low voice together and 
produced a paper, remarking, significantly, thet 
the original was before the Mikado. This paper 
was headed by a drawing, which was given tlie 
Consul to examine, the written characters hav- 
ing first been folded away. ‘The Consul examined 
it carefully, seeing all the while through his eye- 
lashes that the Japanese were of the opinion that 
they had caught him. The drawing was of the 
Japanese school; but in the close, mutton-chop 
whisker, hat and band, livery coat, and mingled 
servility and impudence of the masculine figure, 
who could help recognizing somebody's coach- 
man? while the wide mouth, pugnacious nose, 
and stiff hoop proclaimed with equal clearness 
that Bridget was his companion. 

Examining the drawing, and turning it from 
side to side, under the attentive scrutiny of the 
Tycoon, the Consul felt like a physician called 
up at dead of night to prescribe for a cut finger. 
Here was the Tycoon, aud the great nobles of 
his court, looking sagacious and diplomatic over 
arough sketch of somebody’s coachman, as afore- 
said, and an Irish cook! Life is tolerably mo- 
notonous in Japan, and the Consul would have 
been glad to look as wise as any of them; but 
Bridget’s nose was too much for him, and a very 
perceptible smile struggled about the corners of 
his mouth. 

The ministers once more consulted together. 
and the interpreter was commanded to read aloud 
the paper thus strangely headed, the ministers 
meanwhile keeping strict eye on the Consul. It 
was written by one Daigaku No lami, sent by 
the Mikado on a secret mission to the United 
States, and gave account of an asvociation styl- 
ing itself the Secret Springs. 

The interpreter stopped here, and every one 
looked at the Consul. 

‘Very odd,” said the Consul. ‘‘ Never heard 
of such an association.” The interpreter con- 
tinued. The association met in a dew-drop 
(Dew-drop Inn ?). The president and vice-pres- 
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ident were named James Riley and Margaret 
M‘Manns, and their portraits were given above. 
The ‘‘Secret Springs” were mostly bounceable 
women, and very enthusiastic at the meeting at- 
tended by Daigaku No Kami. The president 
addressed the members, and as his speech em- 
bodied the policy of the order, which, as Dai- 
gaku No Kami’s experience had convinced him, 
was the governing order of the United States, 
he (Daigaku) had obtained a copy, and now for- 
warded it entire for the Mikado’s consideration. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT JAMES RILEY. 


Copied by the American Consul at Yeddo, from 
the Japanese Version, and forwarded to Har- 
per’s Bazar, regardless of expense. 


‘¢ LapIES AND JINTHLEMIN,—As the prisidint 
of this sosiety, I has the objicks of this sosiety 
continially on my mind. I asks mesilf, as every 
Sakrit Shpring shood ask his or hursilf, what are 
the objicks of this sosiety ? and I ansurs mesilf, 
to be the Sakrit Shprings of power in a kunthry 
in which power is lying around loose. I asks 
mesilf has we enny of this power? and I ansurs 
mesilf, as evry Sakrit Shpring may proudly an- 
sur his or hursilf, we has, in a jinrul way. We 
has the bricks, and morther, and timbers, and 
men, and ground; and the intenshun of this 
sosiety is to build it up in a edifise as will be a 
credit to Erin-go-bragh. [Applause. ] 

‘*T asks mesilf then, ladies and jinthlemin, is 
this a rasunabul objick? Is this a objick that 
will wash ? and I sets the posishun before mesilf 
as bekums the prisidint of your sosiety. - Here 
is Erin on fut, with her pipe and shillalah, and 
divil a sint to the fore. Here is Jonathan with 
his feet up. He haz whipped himsilf, ladies and 
jinthlemin, and whin a man can do that he’s 
ready for the rest of the world. 

‘“Thin how is Erin to git Jonathan’s chair 
from undher him ? 

‘¢'That is the question, and I asks it to mesilf 
continally, till I has lost my appytite and taken 
to abstracshun. I asks you, ladies and jinthle- 
min, that question, and where to find the ansur 
to that question, and I reads the ansur in thunder 
tones in your intellijint countenances—in history. 
Things are much of a muchness, sez you. : The 
pattherns of things was pretty much all cut out 
in the beginning, and what we call new is jist a 
old style, laid aside and got dusty. 

“*Therefore the prisidint of your sosiety hag 
studdid history till he has forgot the horses, and 
masther has sworn awful, and what has he found? 
—for I scorns to linger on me private griefs. Why 
that history is jist a rotashun of crops. There 
was the giants, when they got as bad as they 
cood be, the Jews cum in and smashed thim. 
There was the Egipshuns went on like two-forty, 
till the Shepherd Kings smashed thin. There 
was the Romans, as was like the Yankees, only 
twice as much more, and didn’t brag so, and 
their turn cum too; and sez I what haz bin 


done can be done agin, and whin a nation gits | 


saucy thin is the time to trip him up. 


**'Then I sez to mesilf, since sich things can | 
I leaves | 


be done, are we the ones to do thim ? 
the ansur to you agin, ladies and jinthlemin, and 
I hears it before you open your lips. Show me 
the man that is niver out of a dhrop, or a tear 
for his friend, or a blow for his inimy, and I'll 
show you an Irishman [Great applause]; and 
show me the wimmin that can hould a candle to 
ours”—[Frantic applause, in which the rest of 
the sentence was lost. ] 

‘* Ladies and jinthlemin,” continued the Pres- 
ident, when he could once more be heard, ‘‘ our 
next question is, haz we comminsed to bring 
about our objick, and I ansur proudly that the 
prisidint of this sosiety thinks we has. I luks 
about me, and I sees thim brown-stun houses. 
I sees the water brought in the rooms, and the 
oil-cloth on the kitchen, and the stashunery tubs. 
What for is that oil-cloth, and thim stashunery 
tubs? Because the American woman wants 
thim? An American lady as is worth the name 
would not be seen in her kitchen. They are 
there because the Irish girls will have thim ; and 
I sez to mesilf, we makes thim build thim pretty 
much as we likes, and that is power. I looks 
about, and I sees three Irish girls adoin the 
work of one, and eatin for six, and I sez, there's 
power again, and a spoilin of the Egipshuns. I 
sees men as is great down town, reg’lar hunderd- 
pounders, gittin up, whin I’m havin my sikind 
nap, diggin all day to make both inds meet, 
snubbin their wives because they don’t meet, and 
a sayin, ‘You must stop this here operoor-cloak 
and diamund business,’ whin bless you, it is in 
the kitchen the candle is burnin, Molly givin 
out the bread, and Ellen givin out the coals, and 
cook gittin up double dinners, and keepin the 
best for down stairs, and Pat with his own key 
to the wine-cellar, and all a breakin, and smash- 
in, and tearin; and sez I, ‘ Be jabers! here’s pow- 
er, whin we keeps a man like that with his nose 
to the grindstone.’ 

“*T luks agin, and I sees families comin in 
from the kunthry. ‘They likes the kunthry, but 
the girls won’t stay there; and sez I, ‘ Hurray 
for the girls!’ I looks agin, and I sees thim 
boardin because they can’t live with girls, and 
they can’t keep house without thim, and sez I, 
‘here’s power agin.’ I looks in the Magazeens, 
and they’re all abusin us, and plannin how to do 
without us. ‘That’s famous! TI listens at the 
door, and all the ladies’ talk is about us. I takes 
up Harper’s Bazar, and the first thing I reads, 
that an intillijint jinthleman from furrin. parts 
has Been ‘lookin round the kunthry for the guv- 
ernment,’ and where do you think he found it? 
In Congress? No. In the aristokrisy? No. 
Among the Irish girls.” [Great applause, and 
three cheers for the ‘‘intillijint furrin jinthle- 
man.””} 

‘** This is fame,” pursued the president; ‘‘ this 
isconfurmashun. We are rekugnized by the first 
unpredjidis’d man that cums among us, as car- 
ryin out our objick. But this is not all that re- 








a 
mains for us as ‘Sakrit Shprings.: We want a 
motter and a polisy. Your prisidint has selekt- 
id a motter.” 

‘** Never lose nothing for want of tryin to get 
it.’ Let ivry ‘Sakrit Shpring’ keep this butiful 
and appropryit motter in mind, and act up to 
it.” [Enthusiasm and cries of ‘‘ We will my 

‘* Your prisidint has also selektid a polisy,” 
pursued Mr. Riley, with modest dignity; ‘‘not as 
out of his speshul merits, but because the horses 
must always have a guidin hand. There's hard- 
ly a house in the Union that hasn’t a Irish girl 
into it. There’s hunderds of Irish hands on 
every leg of that there chair of Jonathan's. 


- What we want now is a long pull, and a pull all 


together in jinrul. Kape your ears butthund 
back while I giv you a few hints in pertickler. 

‘¢'There’s two kinds of girls, in my judgment 
—the bhrakers-in and the tranut’. ‘The bhrakers- 
in is jinrully in the offises and the advertizmunts, 
and there goes about fore of them to wun lady. 
There’s the girl as cums home, luks about her, 
and sniffs, and gits took sick in the middle of 
the wash, and goes. There’s the girl as puts 
the bread away in the soap-grease, and uses the 
table-cloths to wash the floor, and niver washes 
the ghridiron or her face, till the misthriss sends 
her packin. There’s the girl as bhrakes all the 
dishes, and puts saleratus on the beef-steak, and 
gets dhrunk, and refuzis to go, and haz to be 
carried out by the head and shoulders. There 
is the girl as is a trazhure for a week and a half, 
and then sauces the misthriss to be sent off with 
her month’s wages, and abuses the family till 
they pays her to get red of her, and sets all the 
neighbors a-talkin. The girls haz a good time 
a-roamin from place to place, like a buttherfly, 
and a-seeing life and studyin characther; and I 
call thim bhrakers-in, for by that time the lady’s 
sperrit is bhroken, if she ain’t uncommon, and 
she’s ready to be thankful for a tranur. 

‘*The tranur, ladies and jinthlemin, is the 
girl that some of her friends rekumminds, and 
that has lived two years in her last place. She 
don’t make coffee very badly, or alwiz burn 
the beef-steak. She irons some of the clothes 
pretty well, and she is often good-natured. She 
don’t get dhrunk, and she isn’t often saucy. She 
won’t have the childers in the kitchen, and snubs 
thim wherever she sees thim; but the childers 
are told not to ansur back, as they might get 
some one worse. She expects the misthriss to 
kape another girl, or to do two-thirds of the work 
hersilf; and the misthriss does it; for she is 
bhroken in. 
and has jinrully to be appazed by a prizint for 
every guest. She is hard to suit, and complanes 
of the house, and turns up her nese at the. style 
of livin. 
a certain look about her mouth and eyes, and 
thin the tranur has them all under her thumb, 
till the childers come down with scagJatina, when 
she laves without warnin for fear of taking the 
fever. 

‘* When I sees these things I says that is my 
polisy. Go it, girls. Stick to it reg'lar: bhrak- 
ers-in or tranurs! whichever you are! but sez 
you, ain’t there resk of their turnin by-and-by, 
and that is a question to be kunsidered; but 
your prisidint has kunsidered it filosofikully, 
spesifikully, and kategorikully, and they won't 
turn, not so long as the Irish woman uses thim 
mussels in her back and shoulders and legs that 
was put there to use, and the American woman 
lies on the sofa or sits in the rocker till her mus- 
sels wilt up; nor so long as the Irish woman 
walks in the sun and eats enough to make plenty 
of red blood, and the American woman shuts 
hersilf behind her blinds and curtains like a sprout 
in her cellar, and pinches her stomach with her 
corsets so that it can’t hold enough to keep her 
scrawny frame a goin!—because the American 
woman will be sick, and the Irish woman well, 
and dinners haz to be got, and ‘floors scrubbed 
all the same, no matter who’s sick or well. 

‘For the rest, ladies and jinthlemin, stick to 
your motter. Don’t lose nothin for want of 
tryin to get it. Encurrij the arts by insistin 
on dumb-waiters, a man-waiter, and a little boy 
to run your errands. Don’t encurrij no fam- 
iliz that tries to economize and wants one girl. 
The cookin is one girl’s work and the chamber- 
work another; and there should be a boy to tind 
the door, and a woman for the washin, and an 
extra woman for the cleanin! Alwiz! 

‘*Keep your misthriss out of the kitchen. 
Don’t allow no impertinences as where that pair 
of stockins wint, or how many eggs you used. 
Ask as much wages for doin one-third of the 
work as the whole. If the misthriss tries to or- 
der you, pay no attenshun. If she touches any 
thing hersilf, asks afther the change, keeps the 
key of her store closet, or tries to save, make up 
your mind she is no lady, and trate her accord- 
inly. Don’t allow no tyrinny; and if you go to 
the kunthry niver stay more than three wakes in 
one place. 

** And now, ladies and jinthlemin, before we 
adjurn permit me to move a vote of thanks to 
that noble girl who refused to live with a woman 
that worked for her livin. Keep the standard 
high, ladies, and turn your backs on whatever 
is vulgar and low; also three cheers for the fur- 
rin jinthleman, and let us asshure him of our 
distinguished considerashun.” 

Here followed statistics appended by Daigaku 
No Kami, showing that in some places this goy- 
erning order already had the majority in num- 


bers; after which the interpreter laid down the | 


paper, and the Japanese Ministers awaited the 
Consul’s explanation. To them it was no light 
matter. A mere chance had thus far saved the 
Tycoon and his Cabinet from the necessity of 
performing hari-kari. Every one in Japan has 
his ometsky, literally shadow, or, as we should 
say, bluntly, spy. Daigaku No Kami’s ‘“‘shad- 
ow’ was secretly in the service of the Tycbon. 
He had contrived to purloin the paper’ copy, and 
forward it to the ‘Tycoon, who thus had time to 





The tranur is opposed to company, | 


By degrees the family gits to dread | 


| not for long ones. 
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summon the Consul and fortify himself against 
the expected attack of the Mikado. 

As to the Consul, while he could not suppress 
a smile at the singular misapprehension of the 
Japanese envoy, he was also alarmed by the fact 
that a person of intelligence coudd find so many 
unanswerable proofs to justify him in the theory 
of a secret governing order and a hidden des- 
potism in a free republic—an alarm which he 
hopes the readers of Harper's Bazar will share, 
and will do their best to make groundless—as 
he transmitted his intelligence—at any cost. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 

Wednesday. 

‘*Women are angels: just a little weak 

And just a little wicked, it may be, 

Yet still the sweetest beings in the world; 
But when one stands with apprehensive gasp 
At verge of sternutation, or leaps off, 
Projecting all her being in a sneeze, 

Or snores with lips wide-parted, or essays 
The ‘double quick,’ we turn our eyes away 
In sadness, that a creature so divine 

Can be so shockingly ridiculous ; 

Yet who shall say she’s not an angel still?” 

So says the author of “‘Kathrina.” Wonder if he 
would not have said a little more or a little less if he 
had specially noted the fearfully high chignons (thank 
the fashions, they are falling down a trifle !), the ex- 
traordinarily scant skirts, the ridiculously long trails, 
and low bodices which some of the ultra stylish adopt ? 
Or if he had heard of the threatened fashion of dyeing 
the hair green, mauve, blue, or any other shade to 
match the color of the dress the lady may desire to 
wear, what then? ‘An angel still?” An angel with 
green hair! A novelty indeed! 


Saw a recipe to-day for obtaining a magnificent wa- 
terfall, and getting rid of annoying company by a sin- 
gle stroke of genius. Thought it worth preserving. 
A lady living in a not far distant city possessed a lux- 
uriant chignon, which was the envy ofallhersex. One 
day it loosened, and a gentleman assisted her in pre- 
venting a catastrophe. She rewarded him by taking 
off the netting which enveloped it, displaying to his 
wondering eyes a large and handsome wig, and inform- 
ing him how she obtained it. One evening, as she 
was hastening to her home, a well-dressed, middle- 
aged man stepped up to her side and insisted upon ac- 
companying her. She declined ; as he persisted in his 
attentions, she suddenly seized him by the hair of his 
head and pulled off the whole of it, much to her aston- 
ishment. The gentleman took to his heels, and ran 
away as fast as he could, looking much like a China- 
man minus his cue. This being the first and last time 
she ever saw the would-be gallant, and as no adver- 
tisement appeared for its recovery, she had made the 
best use she could of the elegant wig. 


Mem.—Somebody writes from Paris that the mouth 
is to be worn slightly open this season ! 


Thursday Eve.—Some railroad cars in New England 
are evidently designed solely for six footers! Ladies 
possessing only two feet find that no amount of stretch- 
ing will enable them to reach the foot-board contriv- 
ance. Should suppose that ought to be for short folks, 
After riding a while the other day 
most uncomfortably, perched on a high seat, feet 
poised in mid-air, and nerves on edge, I followed the 
example of other ladies in the car, and made a foot- 
stool of the seat before me. It seemed to be the fash- 
ion. The conductor gave consent by silence. Fortu- 
nately there were. but few in the car. Shouldn’t sup- 
pose people ef ordinary size wouwld patronize such 
vehicles. Very sorry to adopt an objectionable fash- 
ion ; but where can a traveler, with only two trunks, 
pack her nerves and muscles during a six hours’ ride ? 
Concluded I should not go that way again until the 
cars were modernized. 


Found, in an English newspaper, some directions 
for washing Valenciennes and other kinds of thread 
lace so that it looks almost like new. ‘“ Roll the lace 
very smoothly round a clean bottle, which has previ- 
ously been covered tightly with old white linen, Tack 
each end of the lace to keep it smooth, and be careful 
in folding it round the bottle not to turn in any of the 
scallops or pearlings. When the lace is on the bottle 
take some of the best sweet-oil, and with a clean 
sponge wet the lace thoroughly with it. Prepare in a 
kettle a strong cold lather of white Castile soap; fill 
the bottle with cold water to prevent its bursting, eork 
it well, and stand it upright in the suds, tying 1t to the 
handle of the kettle to prevent its rolling about. Let 
it boil in the suds for an hour or more, till the lace is 
clean; drain off the suds and dry it on the bottle in 
the sun. When dry take the lace off the bottle, lay it 
in long folds within a sheet of white paper, and press 
it in a large book for a few days.” 


Saturday Eve.—Mr. T. has been reading aloud aa 
entertaining sketch of Beethoven's life. The cele- 
brated composer was never married, but tried house- 
keeping himself. He seems to have been no more 
successful in regard to servants than certain ladies of 
the present day. He kept a brief record of his domes- 
tic afflictions, indicating in what a chaos of misery he 
lived. An extract from his diary runs thus: 

*1820, April 17. The kitchen-maid came. A bad 
day. {This means that he had only biscuits and beer 
to live upon, his dinner having been spoiled. ] 

“* May 16. Given nee y to kitchen-maid. 

19, The kitchen-maid left. 

**30. The woman came. 

“ July 1. New kitchen-maid arrived. 

‘*98, At night the kitchen-maid ran away. 

30, The woman from Unter Débling came. 

% August 10, 11, 12, and 13. Four bad days. 

‘¢98, The woman’s mouth expires. 

** September 6. The girl came. 

** October 22. The girl left.” 

And so on. He was parsimonious in little things; 
but how lovingly generous to his ungrateful adopted 
son, who fell into extravagant and evil courses! To 
him he wrote appeals like this: “‘ My Dear Sox,—No 
more of this. Come to my arms. You shall not hear 
one harsh word. For God’s sake do not ruin yourself; 
you shall be received as kindly as ever. As to what is 
to be thought of and done for the future, we will talk 
it over in a friendly manner. You have nothing to 
expect from me but the most anxious and affectionate 
care. Only come; come to the heart of your father.— 
BretHoven.” Many a child might be saved when on 
the verge of ruin by such loving words. 


Women are beginning to receive some of their 
‘‘rights!" The king of Prussia presented the great 
gold medal for Art and Literature to Miss Muhlbach, 


on the first appearance of her new work, ‘ Napoleon: 
in Germany.” One of the principal characters intro- | 
duced in the story is the present King of Prussia, 


William I. 











New inducefnents to matrimogy are being offered 
in England. At a recent review of British troops a 
pint of porter was ordered to be issued to each single 
man, and a quart to each married one. 


The Chinese use silk-worms differently from most 
people. They fry them in castor oil, and regard them 
as 4 great luxury. 

Some obscurity still hangs round the resignation of 
M. Monnier, the ex-preceptor of the prince. A hun- 
dred different reasons are assigned. The general con- 
clusion, however, is that, even with merit and instruc- 
tion, it is a difficult thing to steer through that strange 
sea called the Court. Think I should not be ambitious 
to navigate that sea in an humble capacity, even if I 
were less sensitive than Damiron, an incident in whose 
career comes to mind. That young philosopher was 
called to the honor of directing the education of a 
prince. He accepted the mission, and arrived one 
evening at the Tuileries. A servant carried the young 
man’s few trunks into the apartment arranged for 
him, and, after meditating for some time on the plan 
of wise and manly education he had formed as neces- 
sary fer a child who would one day be king, Damiron 
went to sleep. The next morning he was awoke ab- 
ruptly at seven o’clock by a bell ringing at the head 
of his bed. 

“What's that?” cried the preceptor, in a very bad 
humor, and ringing in his turn. 

The servant who appeared, and was questioned, an- 
swered that the bell was to warn Monsieur le Précep- 
teur that his Royal Highness the Prince had risen, 
and that he was to go to his apartment. 

**So,” said Damiron, “ they ring for me like a serv- 
ant, do they? Mais. Oh, very well, leave me.” In 
ten minutes Damiron was up, had left the Tuileries, 
and never put foot in it again. 


Monday Eve.—Received this morning a printed no- 
tice of a Church Fair, somewhere in Wisconsin. I was 
attracted by the announcement that all of the Lady 
Managers officiate in full male attire, uniform in style: 
Full-dress coat of dark-blue cloth, and buff cassimere 
vest, both trimmed with extra rich plain flat gilt but- 
tons; blue or other dark cassimere or woolen-knit 
pantaloons, and all other belongings of a gentleman's 
toilet. While considering if I could not invite some 
of my Western friends to attend this novelty on my 
behalf, my eye fell on the date, and simultaneously 
my spirits fell. My circular had evidently been lying 
at some obscure post-office for weeks. 


Just as we were sitting down to dinner a magnifi- 
cent bouquet of rare blossoms was brought in. Cousin 
W. sent it. It cheered our dinner-table wonderfully ; 
but I was puzzling my brains half the time how I could 
preserve it fresh and fragrant for many days tu come. 
Aunt Anne relieved my perplexity. Said she had late- 
ly seen some rules for preserving flowers which she 
thought worth trying. These are the directions: 
“Sprinkle the bouquet lightly with fresh water, then 
put it into ‘a vessel containing soap-suds; this will 
nutrify the stem and keep the flowers as bright as 
new. Take the bouquet out of the suds every morn- 
ing and lay it sideways (the stock entering first) into 
clean water, keep it there a minute or two, then take 
it out and sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand 
with water; replace it in the soap-suds, and it wiil 
bloom as fresh as when gathered. The soap-suds 
need changing every three or four days. By observ- 
ing these rules a bouquet may be kept bright and 
beautiful for at least a month.” 


Tuesday.—Mr. Typeset had aot spoken for full ten 
minutes, as we were cozily sitting in the parlor to- 
night, when suddenly I became conscious that he was 
watching me over the top of his newspaper. i looked 
up. 
“My dear,” said he, solemnly, ‘‘I wish you would 
not waste your time, and ruin your eyes, over that 
eternal stitching.” Mr. T. never can endure to see me 
with a needle in my hands. He thinks every thing 
can be done by the sewing-machine. 

‘But I am not stitching, I am baisting—see ;” and 
I held up a cunning little sacque, that he might have 
known with half a glance was just a fit for “ Dot.” 

‘““Mr. T. gazed in a puzzled way at the little gar- 
ment, until at length an odd smile came over his face, 
and he said, ‘‘ You got that idea ont of the Bazar. 
But,” continued he, turning again to his newspaper, 
‘‘you will never be able to read all the new books that 
are coming out, unless you stop sewing.” 

‘‘Well, you can read them to me, and I shall like 
that all the better,” I replied ; “only you must be sure 
and get them for me as soon as they are published— 
all of them.” 

Mr. Typeset lifted his eyebrows, as if he thought his 
pocket was in imminent danger, but I went on as if I 
never supposed new books cost any thing. 

“Now, do tell me what you are reading about. 
Anna Di>kinson’s new novel, or Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Old- 
Town Folks?’ Even J know that those are not likely 
to appear until spring. Or is it Robert Browning's 
poem, fifteen thousand lines in length, and founded 
on amurder? Possibly you may get that in season 
for a New Year's gift.” : 

But Mr. T. is cautious, and made no rash promises. 
He only began to read aloud: “‘ ‘Owen Meredith’ has 
in press two volumes of poems, a work ‘which may 
be either rhyme or prose,’ entitled ‘Orval, or the Fool 
of Time,’ and a new illustrated edition of his romance, 
‘Lucile.’ Maximilian’s autobiography, in three vol- 
umes, is announced in England. Mr. John Timbs, an 
indefatigable compiler of other men’s works, will 
soon publish ‘Lady Bountiful’s Legacy.’ The Queen 
of Spain is imitating the Queen of England and writ- 
ing a book.” 

“Writing her life?” said I, inquiringly. ‘‘ What a 
book it must be!” 

**T don't believe it is her life,” returned Mr. T. “It 
is to be called ‘The Happiness of Nations.’ The Czar 


| of Russia is engaged on a military work. The crown- 
, ed heads are growing wonderfully literary of late. 


Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins, it is said, are at 
work together upon a Christmas story. Victor Hugo 
is to publish a work in two volumes, prose and poetry, 
entitled ‘Ideas of Three Revolutions.’ Charles Reade 
has a new novel in hand. Mrs. Craik appears in a 
new literary field, as translator of Guizot’s ‘ Biogra- 
phy of De Brabante.’” 

Here Mr. Typeset paused a moment, but presently 
continued, ‘‘ Here is a new treatise oh Geometry, and 
Eight Lectures on Sound. I suppose you will want 
me to buy those also. Ah! a ‘Hand-Book of Practi- 
cal Cookery!’ “Now, my dear, do you think you could 
get up some new and savory dishes, if I should make 
you a present of a copy bound in ‘blue and gold?” 
And Mr. T. seemed so earnest about the matter that 
I'm sure I should have had an enlarged edition of his 
unpublished work on Model Cookery immediately pre- 
sented to me, if by chance—a good chance, indeed— 
the door-bell had not rung, and callers interrupted 
our téte-d-t4te. 
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STEW ART’S. 


3 kn ** Fields,” less than a century since, was 
an open common outside of the further 
boundary of the town, the chosen gathering 
place of political agitators and favorite resort of 
i¢lers and pleasure-seekers. With the rapid in- 
crease of New York after the Revolution it was 
soon included within the expanding limits of the 
city, of which for many years it remained a cen- 
tral space green with verdure and shaded with 
trees, aoe then and since as *‘the Park.” The 
municipality here at an early period built its 
City Hall, its court-houses, and its jails; but 
those who resorted to ‘‘the Park” for public 
business were for a long time so few compara- 
tively that idlers still sunned themselves in un- 
disturbed on the rustic benches, and chil- 
dren chased butterflies and gathered ee 

‘eeked on the verdant swatil. Now ‘‘the 
ark” is the most. crowded thoroughfare of the 
lower and busiest part of the city. The dwelling- 
places which once surrounded it have yielded to 
massive warehouses and stirring places of busi- 
ness. Idle loungers,and sportive children now 
seek repose and pleasure miles away, and ‘‘ the 
Park,” trodden all over into a solid pathway, is 
daily traversed by more than a hundred 
sand people intent alone on business. 

Making our way as best we can through a 
threng which seems thickened by “he multitude 
of passers into a viscid current of humanity, we 
pass the Park, which, stretching a few hundred 
yards along Broadway, separates two of the most 
remarkable monuments of private enterprise in 
the street, the Herald building and Stewart's 
warehouse or “store” as it is termed by us in 
America. 

This structure, with the exception of one 
which belongs to the same proprietor, is the 
largest ever built in the United States for private 
purposes. Its white marble front, with success- 
ive ranges of gracefully-proportioned Corinthian 
columns, extends from street to street, and the 
body of the building covers about an acre of 
ground. It is here that Mr. Stewart now carries 
on the wholesale part of his great business in 
what is called by us in the United States ‘‘ dry 
goods,” which includes every thing sold by*the 
mercer, draper, hosier, upholsterer, haberdasher, 
glover, and mantua-maker. His annual sales in 
this one department reach the enormous sum 
of forty millions of dollars, and far surpass in 
amount those of any tradesman or merchant in 
the world. If the conduct of this immense busi- 
ness eight hundred persons are constantly. em- 
ployed. The customers of the establishment are 
scattered all over the vast continent of America. 
Every where in the North, South, East, and 
West, in each lerge city and small town, there 
are tradesmen who announce in capitals on their 
shop fronts, or in emphatic advertisements of the 
local papers, that the wares they have for sale 
have come from Stewart. This is deemed the 
surest way of commending them to purchasers. 
When the rebellion broke out there was due from 
Southern dealers to Mr. Stewart the large sum 
of two millions of dollars in gold, the greater 
part of which has probably been long since put 
town to his ‘* profit and loss” account. 

Some few years ago Mr. Stewart, finding that 
his warehouse in the lower part cf Broadway, 
where he had hitherto conducted his wholesale 
and retail business together, was too small for 
the two, and anticipating the progress of the 
city, built another and still larger structure a 
mile further up on the great thoroughfare. 

Passing the long range of substantial wholesale 
*varehouses which bound Broadway on either side 
for nearly a mile, we reach what may be termed 
the retail portion of the street. ‘The same want 
of symmetry and regularity, the same quickened 
movement of thronging passers, the same appar- 
ently insoluble jumble of omnibuses, carts, and 
equipages of all kinds, and the same display of 
flaunting signs and trade-symbols confuse the 
eye throughout. But on reaching the upper part 
of the thoroughfare the scene assumes a gayer 
and more holiday look. The shop-windows glow 
with a display of vari-colored stuffs and wares ; 
great hotels, theatres, museums, coffee-houses, 
and restaurants throw out their flaunting ban- 
ners; stylish equipages line the street; richly- 
dressed dames sweep the sidewalks with their 
lengthened trains; and lounging, over-dressed 
men gather about the marble hotel porches, or 
saunter up and down the street. 

The great retail warehouse of Stewart, like his 
wholesale one, has no external sign or symbol, 
or any indication whatsoever of the kind of busi- 
ness conducted within it, or of the name of the 
proprietor. Nor does it need any. ‘There is not 
an inhabitant of New York who is not familiar 
with ‘*Stewart’s sfore,” and not a stranger that 
does not immediately become, on arriving in the 
city, acquainted with it. The structure itself 
is so large and imposing, and so prominently 
placed in that universal thoroughfare, Broad- 
way, that it at once strikes the eye of every vis- 
itor. ‘Though not yet completed, a portion of it 

*has been occupied for several years. When fin- 
ished, as it will be in the course of a few months, 
it will cover two acres and a quarter of ground, 
upon every inch of which there will be a solid 
construction of iron and masonry. It has a 
height of seven and a depth of two stories, de- 
scending fifty feet below ground. ‘The first-floor 
will extend in one clear space over the whole two 
acres of this building site, unbroken by a single 
partition. The upper part of the structure will 
be supported only by the side-walls and a great 
range of iron pillars. 

This spacious hall opening directly to the four 
streets which the great building will face, is to 
be exclusively devoted to sales, and in its fifteen 
different departments the purchaser will find ev- 
ery thing embraced by that comprehensive Amer- 
ican word ‘‘dry goods” which he may demand, 
from a glove to a Turkish carpet. The upper 
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stories will be used for manufacturing the vari- 
ous articles of the ladies’ wardrobe, mantillas, 
cloaks, etc., all of which are sold in this universal 
bazar 


In the early part of the afternoon at the fash- 
ionable ‘‘ shopping” hour five thousand persons, 
mostly women, may be counted at the same mo- 
ment in this great establishment, and the daily 
average number of visitors is nearly —— thou- 
sand, There are twelve hundred people em- 

ed in the retail department alone, making, 
with the eight hundred in the wholesale, two 
thousand persins to whom Mr. Stewart gives 
constant occupation. The annual retail sales 
amount in value to ten millions of dollars, which, 
added to the forty millions sold at wholesale, 
makes the vast sum of fifty millions. Thus Mr. 
Stewart alone sells the sixth of the whole value 
dry goods” consumed each year through- 
out the United States ! xd 

Half a million of dollars’ worth of the single 
article of gloves are sold each year in the re- 
tail establishment; and it is not surprising to 
hear that one of-the largest glove manufacturers 
of Paris devotes his whole time and resources 
exclusively to supplying the immense demand of 
his great American customer. 

All kinds of ‘‘dry goods” can be purchased at 
this establishment, from a shilling calico to an 
Indian shawl at many thousand dollars. There 
are constantly on sale cashmere from four to 
five thousand, and lace shawls from three to four 
thousand dollars each. Mr. Stewart, on a late 
visit to Europe, not finding articles of silk for 
dresses sufficiently rich and costly for the Amer- 
ican market, whose exorbitant demands no one 
knows as well «s he, ordered some at Lyons of 
unexampled gorgeousness of material and elabo- 
rateness of embroidery, He sold in one day, at 
four hundred and fifty dollars each, five of these 
dresses to as many dames in the city of New 
York. Belts, or mere ribbons to correspond, 
can not be bought for-less than from thirty to 
forty dollars each. The famous black silks of 
Antwerp are sold every day across the counter 
of Stewart at twenty-five dollars a yard. Among 
the prodigal customers of Stewart there are many 
who in one morning's’ shopping spend immense 
sums. One profuse New York dame lately made 
a purchase of articles exclusively for her own 
toilet the bill for which amounted to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. : 

In the construction of Stewart's retail ware- 
house utility has been considered rather than 
ornament. It is built wholly of iron, and con- 
sists of a succession of ranges of large arched 
windows, with no more space of solid structure 
between than is just sufficient to sustain them. 
The rotunda, rising a hundred and twenty feet, 
and extending over a diameter of a hundred, 
made of iron and painted white like the body 
of the building, will, when completed, give in- 
creased dignity to a structure already imposing 
from its size and position. Five millions of 
dollars is the estimated cost of the great shop. 

Alexander T. Stewart, whose prodigious suc- 
cess has crowned him the king of merchants and 
shopkeepers, is an Irishman by birth, and came 
to New York, like most of his countrymen, a 
poor emigrant. He was born near Belfast, but 
descended from a Scottish Presbyterian and 
Methodist ancestry. A graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and thus endowed with a good edu- 
cation, he, on arriving at New York, in 1823, 
became a tutor in a school of which the junior 
publisher of this paper was one of the pupils. 

With thrifty habits he had soon put by a small 
sum of money. ‘This he embarked as the capi- 
talist in an humble establishment about to be 
commenced by a friend, who, for some reason 
or other, failing to ‘‘open shop,” Mr. Stewart 
was forced, in order to secure the safety of his 
small earniugs, to do so himself. Thus by acci- 
dent the poor schoolmaster became the great 
tradesman. For many years he kept a small 
shop in Broadway, the whole contents of which 
would have hardly filled a corner of the cellar 
of his present marble warehouse opposite. Aft- 
er fluctuating for a long time on the narrow 
margin between success and failure, he was 
finally borne away on the full tide of prosperity 
to an ocean of wealth. No word seems too ex- 
aggerated in speaking of the riches of a man 
whose annual income has reached the prodigious 
sum of four millions six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or ten dollars each minute of the twenty- 
four hours, night and day. Mr. Stewart actu- 
ally declared this income, and paid upon it to 
the Government of the United States a tax of 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Stewart, though now more than three- 
score years old, retains all the activity and en- 
terprise of his early days. No scheme of busi- 
ness seems too vast, and no detail too minute, 
for his own personal management and attention. 
His mind, while it is exact even to the recollec- 
tion of the number of yards in a piece of flannel, 
is so comprehensive as to grasp with facility the 
whole machinery of the great business of which 
he is the proprietor and manager. 

Before Mr. Stewart’s late visit to Europe, 
where he went as the Chief Commissioner of the 
United States to the great Exhibition at Paris, 
he telegraphed to all his buyers to meet him at a 
certain fixed time at Manchester. ‘The day and 
hour arrived, and Mr. Stewart found at the place 
appointed forty of his representatives whom he 
assembled, like some mighty potentate, in a Con- 
gress for a deliberation on what may be termed 
the interests of the world, for there is hardly a 
market of it, however remote, where the great 
tradesman has not a buyer. 

The popularimagination, anticipating the death 
of Mr. Stewart, has made various dispositions of 
the immense wealth he must leave behind him. 
Though married he has no children. Some- 
times it is said that the palatial mansion of mar- 
ble which he is building in the Fifth Avenue, 
and which will cost two millions of dollars, is to 





be converted into an orphan house or “a retreat 
for impoverished gentlewomen. Again, it is ru- 
mored that Mr. Stewart has already designed a 
plan for the erection of whole streets of tene- 
ments for the poor, to whom he will leave them 
in perpetuity at a merely nominal rent. 

It woud be better for the interests of so- 
ciety, if the political economists are to be be- 
lieved, that the immense capital of Mr. Stewart 
should never be diverted from its present chan- 
nels of trade through which it is now fertilizing 
the fields of enterprise and reproducing wealth ; 
but how are the interests of the great business 
to be transferred to others, and where are to be 
found those capable of conducting it? 

There is no country in the world where Fash- 
ion has so wide a sway as in the United States. 
Its worshipers in Europe are the exclusive few ; 
in America its devotees are the multitude. Averse 
to all distinctions of class, each American citizen 
dresses like his neighbor, and the man of leisure 
and the laborer, the mistress and maid, wear clothes 
of the same material and cut. None of that va- 
riety of costume which gives picturesqueness to 
the people of foreign countries is seen in the 
United States. Here the workman wears the 
black dress-coat and stove-pipe hat, and the serv- 
ing-maid the monstrous chignon covered with 
flimsy pretense of bonnet, and the flowing robe 
of silk. It is not always easy to distinguish mis- 
tress from maid, and masterfrom man. He need 
not be an habitual bungler like poor Goldsmith 
to waste his eloquence and courtesy upon the 
valet mistaken for the lord. 

The foreign visitor, on coming to the United 
States, is startled to find so much misplaced 
finery, His knock or ring is responded to by a 
rustle of silk, and he is confronted at the street- 
door by a flowing robe of the latest fashion. At 
table his cheek is brushed by a loose lock of the 
coiffure in vogue, and perhaps his soup lapped 
up or his sherry glass swept off by the laced 
sieeve of the fashionably-dressed Hebe who waits 
upon him. : 

Three hundred millions of dollars are spent 
annually in the United States for ‘‘ dry goods.” 
This immense consumption of satins, silks, wool- 
ens, cottons, and all the other materials of com- 
plicated female drapery is the natural result of 
the universal passion for dress. Every change 
of capricious fashion finds immediate expression 
all over the United States. Here the new bon- 
net is covering each head and the latest robe 
draping every form of the common people, while 
still in Europe they remain in the exclusive pos- 
session of the aristocratic few. ‘Thus, though 
the fashions are derived from Berlin and Paris, 
they are so quickly appropriated and diffused in 
the United States that the- country in the aggre- 
gate is always in advance of all others, not even 
excepting France and Germany, from which they 
are derived. : 

It is surprising how quick the foreign emi- 
grant conforms to the American uniformity of 
dress. Whether Englishman, Frenchman, Ger- 
ma‘, Italian, Swiss, or what not, he no sooner 
arrives than he dofis his peculiar costume and 
puts on the general dress of the country. On 
the day only of his arrival you distinguish him 
by his frieze coat, knee-breeches, coarse woolen 
stockings, and hob-nailed shoes, or by his vel- 
yeteen jacket and long gaiters, or by his bob- 
tailed coat-and low-browed cap; on the next his 
identity is lost in the universal beaver-hat and 
black suit. So also with the wives and daugh- 
ters, who’ at once throw off the scarlet cloaks, 
the bright velvet bodices, the short skirts of 
woolen stuff, however endeared to them by tra- 
dition and the usage of their own ‘countries, and 
dress for the first time, but ever afterward, in 
the flowing gowns and bonnets or hats of Amer- 
ican women. Dickens has recorded his aston- 
ishment at seeing in America Irishmen with 
whole coats to their backs. The people of all 
other nations, whether peculiar by costume or 
the want of it, are externally metamorphosed 
with the same rapidity and completeness as the 
raggedest of Hibernians. 





FROM A VERY SMALL BOY. 


HAVE got a little brother. 
Herbert. 


His name is 
He is three years old. My name 
is Jack. I am six years old. Delia is our 
nurse. Delia says if I tell she will throw me in 
the river. But she did not say, if I told the 
newspaper. A newspaper is not any body. Papa 
says every body tells the newspaper every thing: 
I hope you can read my printing. I have just 
learned to make the letters. Our mamma don’t 
know. She is a beautiful mamma. She wears 
new gowns, and curls. She comes in once a 
day to look at us. Like we go to see Flo’s pup- 
nes, 

Delia don’tlike Herbert. Because he is afraid, 
and cries. He cries because she shakes him. In 
the Central Park. There are swans in the Central 
Park. Sometimes she lets usfeedthem. When 
she is pleasant. Thereis a place there with trees. 
It is dark, and you can’t see any thing.. Delia 
talks there. We sit on the sezi, and it makes 
my back ache. There are pebbles to pick up, 
but Delia boxes my ears, and shakes me. When 
she boxes me my head rings. Papa says there 
is something the matter with my head. The 
doctor comes. He thinks I get knocks on the 
head. I think I do. When Herbert’s back 
aches he twists about, and Delia shakes him. I 
don’t cry, but Herbert does. Because he is three 
years old. She says, ‘‘ You naughty, good-for- 
nothing boy,” and he cries worse. She boxes 
him, and I put my arm around him. Delia says 
Herbert is naughty, but I think he is hungry. I 
gethungry. Itishottoo. Sometimes. My legs 
get tired, and I want to see the horses. Her- 
bert’s legs are short. Hehas torun, Delia walks 
so fast. Heruns, and he whimpers. Delia says 
she will give him to the policeman. There are 
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policemen in the Park to catch naughty children, 
and carry them away. Once there was a lady. 
She sat on a seat near us. She tried to follow 
us, and she said she would tell mamma. I wish 
she had. Mamma went with us once. We fed 
the swans, and saw all the horses. Delia did 
not scold. She let us run in the walks. Iwish 
mamma would in. 

I don’t like night. I wish God would make 
days longer. But I heard papa say they are 
growing shorter. When Delia goes down to the 
kitchen. I-see things. Ugly faces and yellow 
rings. I beg Delia to stay up, but she puts me 
in bed quick. I asked Delia what the faces were, 
and she says they are witches. ‘here is a big 
wheel, too, behind my bed, and it keeps turning 
round and round. Sometimes I scream. But 
I try not, for Delia runs up and shakes me. 
Mamma never sees me when Lam in bed. ‘They 
dance and sing down stairs. But when Aunt 
Alice was here she put Nellie to bed herself. 
Nellie said prayers, and Aunt Alice kissed her. 
I asked Aunt Alice to kiss me, and then she al- 
ways kissed me. Aunt Alice sings hymns too. 
nd she said I was a poor, lonely little boy. 
And some day, to pay, mamma would be a poor, 
lonely old mamma. 

This summer we went to the country. There 
is water and boats in the country~ Mamma had 
new gowns, and we had new frocks. I hate new 
frocks. I want old trowsers and boots. I want- 
ed to sail sticks, but Delia said I would soil my 
frock and scrape my shoes. Mamma went some- 
where every day. I teased to go too. But she 
said, ‘‘Go to Delia.” There'was a kitchen door, 
with a nasty gutter near it. Delia went there. 
It was hot, and smelled, and mosquitoes bit us. 
Herbert sat in his carriage. I hated it. And 
when mamma came home Delia said, always, 
**We have been on the shore, mum.” I did not 
tell. For there is : man who pulls little boys’ 
hearts out. Delia knows him, 

There was a lady. She was pretty, like mam- 
ma. She had two boys. They pulled her, and 
played with her. She went in a boat with them. 
And they dabbled in the water. When they 
went bathing she splashed them, and I laughed. 
‘The youngest boy was afraid. Like me. De- 
lia pokes me in, and holds me, and I choke. 
The lady took him in sofily. I don’t think he 
choked a bit. They walked on the beach, and 
she carried a basket. Mamma would not carry 
a basket. It had lunch in it. The lunch look- 
ed very good. The lady offered me a piece. 
But Delia said, for shame. They got shells. 
And she let them ask ‘‘why.” I ask why too. 
But mamma says, ‘*‘ You troublesome child!” 
Delia says, ‘Shut up!” Her boys had a birth- 
day. She told them astory. On purpose for the 
birthday. It was a beautiful story. I sat very 
still, and heard. It was not about a little boy, 
who told something and had his heart pulled 
When the lady goes out her boys run to 
meether. ‘They catch her dress. She says, ‘‘ dar- 
ling,” and ‘‘ dear.” Mamma never lets me touch 
her gown, Because I rumple her. Delia says 
she is not a great lady. My mamma is a great 
lady. Delia says common women walk about 
with their boys. Delia says when I grow up I 
shall be a gentleman. And do nothing. I wish 
mamma would call me darling. ‘The lady would 
send Delia away. She told Delia not to, drag 
Herbert. And to take me out of the sun. De- 
lia said, ‘° None of your business.” Delia don’t 
like the lady. We saw her in the cars. When 
we came from the Central Park. I stood up. 
My legs-ached. ‘The lady made them give me a 
seat. Delia said, ‘‘ Meddling old thing.” 

Delia says big words. At the table with the 
girls. I say them too. And the girls laugh. 
But they say, ‘‘ You must not talk that before 
mamma.” I scream too. It is a good way to 
scream at home. Delia takes notice. She is 
afraid mamma will hear. She don’t take notice 
when I ask. Iscream forevery thing. Papa says 
I am not to eat pies, and candies. But Delia says 
they won’t hurt. Papa asks if I have had any. 
I say ‘‘No,” and Delia gives me more. Herbert 
is sick. That is what I want to tell. Two doc- 
tors come here every day. They asked Delia if 
he ever ate fruit. Delia said ‘‘ No, Sir.” Mam- 
ma said Delia would not give him any. Herbert 
moans in his crib. Mamma does not sing now 
evenings. He ate apples. Two. For I saw 
them. Delia gave them. To keep him quiet. 
I want Herbert not to die. I want you to tell. 
Delia says she will throw me in the river. But 
she won’t know. She can’t read. She only looks 
at the pictures. Mamma reads Harper’s Bazar. 
Mamma can tell the doctors. 

Delia says she will never go away. She says 
she will stay with me as long as I live. She 
combs my hair hard in the morning. On pur- 
pose. When she is cross. And she twitches. 
When she twitches, it makes me angry. All over. 
And then she shakes me for being naughty. Tell 
mamma about it. And about the big wheel be- 
hind my bed. It says moon! moon! moon! 
full! full! full! Delia says there are boys who 
have no beds. That would be nice. If you tell 
mamma she will listen. She’is very polite. But 
she always tells me, ‘‘Go to Delia.” I can’t tell 
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I should like to make mud pies. I should like 
to build a house. Of stones. I could make a 
waterfall. In the gutter. If my new frocks 
could be hung on a stick. For people to see. 
Like they do in the shops. I could wear old 
clothes. And play. And Delia could go away. 
She walks out to take care of my clothes. Ask 
mamma, And why she takes Flo. In her lap. 
She won’t hold me. Flo rumples too. And 
why I am always troublesome. I try to be 
good. And what makes me say*‘‘ why ?” 

Tell mamma about the lady. Who had the 
boys. And said ‘‘Darling.” Ask her if* could 
be a darling. And if I am really her little boy. 
Delia says I belong to her. And she will carry 
me off. I wish mamma had common collars. 
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That it wouldn’t hurt. To lay my head in her 
neck. Aunt Alice had. 

My hand is tired with printing. And I don’t 
sée how they make the books. And when papa 
comes home I wonder how he will look. ‘To 
think I have written to the paper. I hope you 
will put it in. Herbert is so sick. And the 
doctors will know about the apples. I shall 
know if you do. For mamma takes the paper. 
And I quite forgot. But could you ask mam- 
ma. I don’t have any thing on my legs in win- 
ter. My stockings are so short. And my trow- 
sers don’t eome down. My legs are cold. All 
bare. And my shoulders are wrapped so warm. 

Please not forget. And if Delia asks who 
wrote this, you won't tell. Will you? Jack. 





TOO MUCH MUSIC. 


HEOPHILE GAUTIER has defined mu- 
sic as the most unpleasant of all noises. A 
well-known artist, Paul C -, nevertheless a 
fervent amateur of good music, shared the poet’s 
antipathy as far as the piano was concerned, es- 
pecially when the said piano groaned from morn- 
ing to night under the touch of inexperienced 
fingers. From eight in the morning to six at 
night, just the space of time devoted by him to 
painting, the artist’s studio was rendered un- 
inhabitable by a young lady next door, who 
strummed Il Bacio right and wrong, generally 
the latter, at least a hundred and fifty times over 
in the course of the day. A little of I] Bacio is 
good, but not too much. It drove the artist 
mad. He could neither rest nor work. Nev- 
ertheless, he had never seemed so full of inspira- 
tion, but scarcely did he spring from his couch 
and seat himself before his easel, ready to im- 
prison his fancies, when the pitiless pianist com- 
menced the clatter, and the ,unhappy painter 
seized his pallet and took flight. 

His patience exhausted, he had recourse to 
the police. 

‘* Does your persecutor disturb you at night ?” 
asked the official. 

** Never.” 

“Then, my dear Sir, I can do nothing for 
you; disturbances at night alone come within 
my jurisdiction.” 

‘* What can be done, then ?” asked Paul. 

‘*Nothing by force. Persuasion alone can 
aid you. Open a negotiation with the young 
lady, and induce her, if you can, to give you 
some rest.” 

Paul entered into negotiations, through his 
janitress, to whom he gave full powers to treat 
amicably, but the only concession that he could 
obtain from the musician was, that as Mr. C 
was a good, quiet neighbor, she would play the 
Amazon’s Polka in turn with the Bacio Waltz. 

What was to be done? ‘The artist played no 
musical instrument himself, and could not re- 
taliate in kind; nevertheless, the idea inspired 
him with a happy thought. He hastened to the 
market and bought a fine sucking pig, whose 
shrill treble voice seemed its best quality, and 
brought it home, togetiicr with a huge. trough 
filled with vegetables and swill. At six o’clock 
the next morning he fastened the pig to straps 
hooked to the wall for the occasion, and which, 
passing under the belly, held the interesting ani- 
mal suspended four or five feet from the ground. 
He then placed the trough before him, slightly 
inclined, so that the young virtuoso could eat 
and drink at his ease; and this done, locked 
the door, put the key in his pocket, and set out 
on a visit to the country. 

The sequel may be guessed. The pig, forced 
to remain in a position for which he did not feel 
himself born, kept up a series of frightful shrieks. 
for three days and nights, which even the piano 
was powerless to drown. ‘The musician became 
indignant in turn, and complained to the police. 
An officer was dispatched to the place, where he 
learned from the janitress that the artist was in 
the country, and that a pig was the only inmate 
of the studio. 

On the next day but one the artist appeared, 
in answer to an official summons, before the Po- 
lice Commissioner. 

‘* What is all the noise about at your house ?” 
asked the latter, laughing. ‘‘ Your pianist is 
furious!” 

“‘T have as good a right to squeeze my pig as 
the young lady has to pound her piano,” was 
the answer; ‘‘and I beg you to notice the mag- 
nificent voice of my animal.” 

The result was that a treaty of peace was 
signed between the two parties. The young 
lady agreed not to torture her piano from noon 
to four o’clock; and Paul C , on his side, 
sent his musician to the conservatory of the— 
neighboring pork butcher. 




















“INIGO” ON THE FASHIONS. 


BYaprad body is delighted with the Bazar (though 
it is spelled with but one aye), and pronounces it a 
complete success. ¥or my part, I think it a deal bet- 
ter than either Harper's Weekly or Harper's Magazine, 
those periodicals only containing one contribution 
from me, while the Bazar had two. Moreover, the 
pictures are more plentiful, more varied, and much 
more interesting. I am strangely fond of pictures. 

If asked to point out what picture particularly ex- 
cited my admiration on the eighth page of the first 
Number, I think that my finger would unhesitatingly 
rest on “A Lady's Night-Cap.” If there be one subject 
on earth in which I am more interested than another 
it certainly is the one of night-caps. In the picture 
referred to there is a delicacy about the drawing—es- 
pecially about the drawing ef the strings—which so 
attracted me that I called Mrs. Inigo’s attention to 
it, and requested her unbiased, cut-straight opinion. 
With her usual felicity of expression and classicalness 
of allusion she replied, “It caps the climax”—proba- 
bly meaning to have said the caput. 

The “ Peplum-Back” struck me as being very pretty, 
and I think I shall get one about Christmas-time, bird- 





cage and all, if Mrs, Inigo will allow me to have it in 
the house. Of the “ Peptum-Front” I don't think so 
much. It has faults ; looks, in short, like a false front. 
The idea of labeling all the nice pictures, by-the-way, 
is an excellent conceit, since otherwise one would be 
puzzled to know what the things are. For instance, 
even I, who have studied high-art with a view to one 
day linking myself with the profession, would have 
mistaken the ‘“‘ Drawers for little Girls" for a new pat- 
tern of money-purses had not the legend below told to 
the contrary. Those who fail to understand my criti- 
cism, be it remarked, had best buy the first Number 
of the Bazar. They should have bought it before, but 
it is never too late to repair an error, however it may 
be with clothes. 

I am indeed glad that you pay so much attention to 
children’s garments. _ There is nothing that 1s so ben- 
eficial to youth as a good dressing occasionally, espe- 
cially to littie boys. Little girfs are kneaded of a finer 
clay, and have less of original sip in them; conse- 
quently in the matter of “ zoliars and cuffs” a judi- 
cious discrimination should be made. Had I been col- 
lared and cuffed oftener when young, I do think my 
mature age would have been benefited, and I should 
not now be expiating the errors of early life in writ- 
ing for the newspapers. Apropos of dressing little 
boys, it may be generally remarked that stripes are 
seldom out of place, wherever bestowed; and as for 
style, a short jacket and tight-fitting trowsers will be 
found to greatly conduce to the convenience of pa- 
rents, if not to the comfort of the wearer. 

In gentlemen’s clothes there is not much change this 
fall. {Looking through mine this morning I failed, if 
the truth must be told, to find any at all.) Conse- 
quently it is little wonder that coats this season, like 
ourselves, are “short,” and that pantaloons, taking 
their style from the money-market, may be reported 
as ‘‘tight.” Indeed I have seen some pantaloons on 
the street lately that had the appearance of being very 
tight indeed—so extraordinarily and inconveniently 
tight that the wearer could not walk alone, though his 
legs appeared flexible enough, and a policeman was 
kindly assisting him to a hotel. Scant measures, un- 
less judiciously taken, are quite as dangerous as full 
ones. The rolling collars now worn may have some- 
thing to do with inducing the rolling gait so frequent- 
ly seen; but this is simply a matter of speculation. In 
over-coats it will be noticed that gentlemen have re- 
turned to their moutonne—a warm thick cloth much 
worn last year. On examination I discover that the 
cloth of my over-coat is much worn, so that it wili re- 
quire no additional expense to put me en régle for the 
winter. 

To diverge to ladies’ dress—the most pleasant di- 
vergement possible, for that of man is fearfully and 
wonderfully made—bonnets are still worn, though 
they will probably be entirely discarded when cold 
weather fairly sets in. They have already reached such 
dimensions that the aid of a powerful microscope is 
necessary to enable one to speak of them critically, 
though it is probable that they will never go entirely 
out of fashion with ladies who have a bald spot the size 
of a sixpence on the crown of their heads. Leayes— 
the golden rain of autumnal forests—is the favorite 
trimming. In this adornment it can scarcely be said 
that the ladies are turning over a new leaf, inasmuch 
as they only take up the tradition of the original mo- 
ther who sinned that her descendants might dress. 
As regards names, I observe that the Editress of 
the Bazar—who erroneously thinks that she knows 
as much about fashions as I do— remarks that *It_ 
is useless to name a bonnet, inasmuch as each milliner 
has a name of her own.” The force of this argument 
I do not exactly see, since it might, quite as well be 
said that it were useless to name a church, since each 


minister had a name of his own. The Marie Antoi-~ 


nette I discussed week before last, so nothing of that’ 


this. Another style is the Fanchon, so called for its; 


resemblance to the cricket on the hearth. It is very. 


pretty, all but the top, and unfortunately there is little. 


else ofit. The Catalane is rather a favorite on account 
of the firm hold it has on the head. Ladies who do not 
like to have their heads held seldom wear it. Those 
who fancy neither of the foregoing styles can anon try 
the Trianon, which possesses all the disadvantages of 
both, and none of the beauties. It has been erro- 
neously stated that many of the round hats are felt. 
This I hold to be mainly impossible, unless the lady 
has very sensitive feelings. Felt, however, has long 
been a favorite material for hats. There is reason to 
believe that it was extensively used in ancient Egypt. 
Hence the origin of the phrase, “ As black as my hat,” 
simply intended to indicate Egyptian darkness, or a 
darkness that is felt., From the same source, perhaps, 
is derived the pyramidical style of gentlemen’s hats 
which has obtained since the time of the Ptolemys. 
In view of the fact that there is nothing like leather, 
I have sometimes regretted that hats are not made of 
that material. India rubber, however, might prove 
better, its elastic conditions seeming to point it out as 
eminently adapted to a generation of swell heads. 











CHILDREN’S CORNER. 








MR. AND MRS. MUSCA DOMESTICA. 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 


Now I am going to tell you about the house-flies; 
or, if you prefer to do so, you can call them by their 
grand Latin names, which make the title of this ar- 
ticle. 

Where do all the flies come from? Just where you 
come from--a father and mother, only that where you 
have perhaps two or three brothers and sisters—per- 
haps none—one little fly will have, from the early 
spring until late in autumn, about two millions. 

The house-fly is bred in dirt, and the filthier the 
dirt the better; so the more dirt you have in and 
about your house the more flies you will entertain; 
-and oh, how impudent they are! poking their long 














noses—which is not a nose at all, but a proboscis— 
into all the cream-pitchers, honey-pots, and molasses- 
jugs they can find, bouncing about perfectly free-and- 
easy, and inviting themselves to dine even with the 
Pope of Rome, who is eupposed to be so grand a per- 
sonage that nobody is good enough to sit at the table 
with him ; but you know and I know very well that 
Mr. and Mrs. Musca Domestica not only eat out of his 
plate, but are quite likely to perch upon the end of his 
nose, and laugh at him afterward. 

Of course you have seen flies walk up the glass and 
along the ceiling. This is the way they do it: Their 


tiny feet are covered with. hundreds of hairs. Each | 


hair spreads a little at the end, which end is kept 
moist by a fluid, and so forms a minute sucker. «You 
have seen the bits of round leather fastened to a string 
which the boys wet, and then press with their feet on 
the pavement, and which are so hard to pullup. Well, 
the flies’ little suckers act on the same principle. 

I have seen a man walk upon the ceiling. He did 
it by wearing a sort of snow-shoes which fitted into a 


, groove in the ceiling. He blundered along as clumsily 


as a pig would dance upon a tight-rope, and looked 
exceedingly red-faced and silly. 

Flies do not breathe as you do, through the mouth 
or nose, but through a set of holes in the abdomen or 
stomach: these holes are called spiracles. By these 
the air is passed into beautifully - constructed tubes 
called windpipes, the learned name for which is tra- 
chee. The holes or spiracles are furnished with a cu- 
rious contrivance to keep the dust out, for they are 
closed by a sieve or screen so exquisitely fine that I 
advise you one and all to save up your pocket-money 
and buy each a microscope to view this and all the 
other wonders which go to make up one small fly. 

The proboscis of a fly is a great marvel. It is more 
complicated than the trunk of an elephant, and in it 
are teeth—yes, real teeth, like notched chisels, and as 
piain to be seen as a notched chisel, if you only know 
where to look for them, when you have saved up your 
pocket-money and bought that celebrated microscope. 

Ihave an old aunt who, like the Emperor Domitian, 
takes a savage pleasure in killing flies. She folds up 
a newspaper into a long flat weapon, and goes whack- 


ing about the house every summer morning in spite | 


of my entreaties; for although they are nuisances, I 
try to feel like good old Uncle Toby—not my uncle, 
but an Uncle Toby in a book—that the world is wide 
enough to hold us and the poor flies too. 

I know another very particvis: lady, upon whom a 
gentleman went to make a call. He found her in full 
chase round the parlors after one fly. She had a wet 
towel in her hand, and her sister a dry one. Buzz! 
hum-m! bounce! went the fly, on the edge of the man- 
tle-piece, the shade of the lamp, the corner of the pic- 
ture-frame, down the middle of the room, up the side, 
under the sofa, and over the table, and after him flew 
the lady, who scrubbed each place where he had rested 
with the wet towel, while her sister followed and pol- 
ished it off with the dry one. After a breathless pursuit 
the fly beat them, for he suddenly flew up to a corner 
of the ceiling, and there staid scrubbing his head, and 
no doubt winking and making derisive faces at his tor- 
mentors. 

The good old prime minister of the fairies in ‘Fairy 
Night-caps” had a much kinder heart than my old aunt 
or this lady, for you remember he got up a memorial 
for sick bumble-bees, and I have no doubt he would 
willingly admit all the sick flies into his hospital; 
so when you see a fly trying to commit suicide because 
he is unhappy by plunging into the milk-pitcher or 
honey-pot, just take him carefully out on the end of a 
match and send him to the bumble-bee hospital. It’s 
a pity I don't know where it is; but perhaps you do. 

We.do not know comparatively what it is to be 
plagued With flies. In Italy, Spain, and France, where 


the olive ‘grows, they are perfectly dreadful. They 


bite and sting, they buzz and torment, and nearly 
devour you alive. It,is impossible to take a meal 
without. having some one to brush away the flies. 
You go into the dining-room and find the table black 
with them. If you whisk them away, they rise like a 
great black cloud; if you drive them out, every time 
the door is opened in they stream again, each one 
bringing a friend to help eat your dinner, until you 
are nearly worried to death. 

I suppose you have all seen a scarecrow in a corn- 


. field. Well, a very ingenious gentleman living in 


Florence has invented a scare-fly. He hangs outside 
of his window a net with meshes large enough for 
half a dozen flies to pass through, yet not a single fly 
dares to venture. Let us fancy one now sailing around 
outside. He shuts up one eye, to get a better look 
with the other, and, putting a paw on the end of his 
nose, says to himself, “Aha! this must be the web 
of an awful big spider! he’s spinning it across the 
window, and though I see a most delicious dish of 
ripe figs and cream on the little table just inside, I 
don't dare to try to fly through.” So he dashes his 
head in his rage against the upper panes of glass, but 
he will not go near the net. 

I am told that this scare-fly is a sure terrifier for our 
friends the flies—only you must be careful that the 
light comes into the room only from one side ; that is, 
if you open a door into a back-room where there are 
windows the flies will get over their fright, and rush 
in immediately. 

The house-fly makes with its wings about six hun- 
dred strokes every second; but if it is alarmed it can 
make five or six times as many. It rushes through 
the air like a cannon-ball; and this swiftness is very 
often fatal to it, for it will go pounce into pitchers and 
basins of water or other fluids, and come to its senses 
kicking dreadfully, and vainly wishing it had not been 
in such a blind and desperate hurry. 

I candidly confess that I do not love flies. I always 
give a little foolish shudder if one crawls upon me. I 
wish they would all agree to go one way, and let us go 
another; but they are too tenacious of their rights to 
make any such bargain. Somebody once made a bra- 
zen fly, which when wound up went buzzing and boun- 
cing about just like any other free-and-easy fly; but I 
think the real ones are brazen enough—there was no 
need to make one. 

The only position’in which a fly looks really accept- 
able and delightful to me is when it is sitting up high 
and dry in the middle of a lump of amber; and if you 
should happen to find in your travels a Mr. or Mrs. 
Musca Domestica o situated, pray send him or her to 
me as a present for my next birthday, which, like the 
great General Washington's, comes on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary. 








PACETIA. 


A wany advertises for a husband ‘having a Roman 
nose with strong religious tendencies.” Poor thing! 
She will never meet with the object of her desires. A 
nose with religious tendencies would of course turn 
up—which is a feat no nose of the Roman type could 
possibly achieve. 











GETTING A-HEAD. 
When Tom with Anna fell in love, 
And longed to taste Icve's bliss, 
He tried by nec(k)romantic art 
To win from her a kiss. 


He sought, with arm about her tliroat, 
To reach her twolips’ cup; 

But ruffled lace and temper both, 
And got her choler up. 


So next he i her shoulders fair, 
To help him from the scrape ; 

And lo! he missed his reckoning, 
And doubled up the cape. 


Again he tried; but found his arm 
And feelings were misplaced; 

And that his young affections had, 
Like Byron’s, run to waste. 


I've beat about the bush, he said, 
So long that I'm dead beat, 

And can’t get round her, nor. a-head, 
It seems, by any feat. 


Yet hold! he saia, I've found a plan 
So good it makes me laugh; 

She ne’er could get the better if— 
If I had the better half. 


So of the twain I'll make but one, 
Said Tom, the cunning elf; 

Since naught I did could spits her then, 
Though I might spite myseif. 


Therefore he went and did tht deed; 
But felt, as he declared, 

Beside himself, and altered so, 
He couldn't be re-paired. 


Back from the wedding féte he came, 
Much like a fated one: 

While she seemed Anna-mated, he 
Seemed an automiton. 


She led him by the bridle now, 
She said; though he would swear 
Her story was an Anna-mad 
Version of the affair. 


And yet he owned, his darkest night 
Had been his marriage morn; 
Even the certificate he called 
A noose-paper in scorn. 


At last he cried, I'll murder her, 
And then I'll have her stil); 

You know that’s what Othello did 
With one he loved—to kill. 

A vendor, hawking hatchets, cuanced 
Just then along the walk; 

I'll buy me one, said he, and then 
I'll have a tommahawk. 


Yet could he not to act agree,# 
And could with none corfer: ° 
It killed the fellow, do you see, 
To goto axing her. 


I'll kill my own half of myself, 
He joyful cried, instead 

So, like a brave, he buriea deep 
The hatchet—in his Head. 


I'll give my pate to her for an- 
I-Tom-ical display ; 

But let me not anticipate, 
Said Tom, in novel way. 


He did not see it; but she did, 
That joke so strange and grim; 
For after he was headed cff, 
She got a-head of him! 
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“Harry, I was sorry to hear you broke your aim 


| I suppose it pained you awfully, didn’t it?” 


Harry (with much feeling). ‘It wasn’t the pain, «id 
boy. oy it was being deprived of carrying my 
hands in my pockets which broke me down. 





Which is the strongest day in the week ?—Sunday, 
because all the rest are week-days,. 
Sill 


There is a verse-writer in Philadelphia who rejoices 
in the name of Lynn C. Doyle. From the curious ns- 
ture of the name (linseed oil) many persons think it is 
a nom de plume merely. It is not, however; it is a 
nom veritable. > . ° 


a a eo 
Why do “ birds in their little nests agree ?”—Because 
they'd fall out if they didn't. 


pieaey 6a + SR 

ad swallowed a small leaden bullet. His friends 
‘ne very much alarmed about it. The doctor was 
found, heard the dismal tale, and, with as much un- 
concern as he would manifest in a case of common 
headache, wrote the following laconic note to the 
lad’s father: ‘‘Sir,—Don’t alarm yourself. If, after 
three weeks, the bullet is not removed, give the boy 
a charge of powder. Yours, etc. P.S.—Don't shoot 
the boy at any body.” 


Serene 

Johnny is just begmning to learn geography. He 
says the Poles live partly at one end of the globe and 
partly at the other. 


ped 
An Irish girl told her forbidden lover she was long- 
ing to possess his portrait, and intended to obtain it. 
“But how if your friends see it?” be 
“Ah, but I'll tell the artist not to make it like you, 
so they won't know it.” 





A little girl in Portland was reading the parable 
of the wise and foolish virgins, when she suddenly 
paused. ‘Well, what did they forget?” asked the 
teacher, encouragingly. ‘They forgot their kero- 
sene,” responded Miss Five-year-old. 
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In a family Bible in Connecticut this record is to be 
found: ‘ Elizabeth Jones, born on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1785, according to the best of her recollection.” 

An Irishman, speaking of his children, said: ‘‘ They 
are all well but the one born iu this country. I must 
take him to the Green Isle, for I belave he is languish- 
ing for his native air that he never smelt at all.” 





THE BIRDS AND THE PHEASANT. 
(After Longfellow.] 

I snot a partridge in the air, 

It fell in turnips, “Don” knew where ; 

For just as it dropped, with my right 

I stopped another in its flight. 


I killed a pheasant in the copse, 

It fell among the fir-tree tops, 

For thgngh a pheasant’s flight is strong, 
A cock, hard hit, can not fly long. 


Soon, soon afterward, in a pie, 

I found the birds in jeily lie: 

And the pheusant, at a fortnight’s end, 

I found again in the carte of a friend. 
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Were our first parents sugar-planters ?—Yes, they 

raised Cain. 
aie 

Why is a pig the most extraordinary animal in crea- 

tion ?—Because you first kill and then cure him. 
REM? em 

‘It is very sickly here,” said one of the sons of tl e 
Emerald Isle the other day to another. ‘ Yes,” ic- 
plied his companion, ‘a great many have died this 
year that never died before.” 


———————— 


Two distinguished philosophers took shelter under 
one tree during a heavy shower. After some time one 
of them complained that he felt the rain. ‘‘ Never 
mind,” replied the other, ‘there are plenty of trees ; 
when this one is wet through we will go to another. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Novemper 16, 1867. 








Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Y : 
by Havpe& Brother int Cente Otis of the Distrig 
the Southern District of New York.] 
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THE BRANDON MYSTERY.’ 





By.Tuz Avrnor or ‘Tue Dopo Cuvs.” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MYSTERY OF COFFIN ISLAND. 
Wuewn Brandon awaked on the following 
morning the sun was eer high in the sky. 
He rose at once and walked 'slowly up, with stiff- 
ened limbs, to a higher spot. - His clothes already 
were partly dry, but they were uncomfortable 


and impeded his motion. He took off nearly | 


every thing, and laid them out on the sand. 
Then he examined his pistol and the box con- 
taining cartridges. This box held some oil also, 
with the help of which the pistol was soon in 
good order. As the cartridges were encased 
in copper they were uninjured. , He then exam- 
ined a silver case which was suspended round his 
neck. It was cylindrical in shape, and the top 
unscrewed. On opening this he took out his 
father’s letter and the inclosure, both of which 
were uninjured. He then rolled them up in a 
small compass and restored them to their place. 

He now began to look about him. ‘The storm 
had ceased, the waves had subsided, a slight 
breeze was blowing from the sea whieh just ruf- 
fled the water and tempered the heat. The isl- 
and on which he had been cast was low, flat, and 
covered with a coarse grass which grew out of 
the sand. But the sand itself was in many places 
thrown up into ridges, and appeared as though 
it was constantly shifting and changing.- The 
mound was not far away, and at the eastern end 


of the island he could see the black outline of the | 


rock which he had noticed from the ship. The 
length he had before heard to be about five miles, 
the width appeared about one mile, and in its 
whole aspect it seemed nothing better than the 
abomination of desolation, 

At the end where he was the island termina- 
ted in two points, between which there was the 
cove where he had found refuge. One of these 
points was distinguished by the mound already 
mentioned, which from where he stood appeared 
of an irregular oblong shape. The other point 
was low, and descended gently into the water. 
The island itself appeared to be merely the emerg- 
ence of some sand-bank which, perhaps, had 
been formed by currents and eddies; for here 
the currents of the Strait of Sunda encounter 
those from the Southern and Indian oceans, and 
this bank lay probably near their point of 
union. 

A short survey showed him this. It showed 
him also that there was but little if any hope of 
sustaining life, and that he had escaped drown- 
ing only perhaps to perish by the more lingering 
agonies of starvation. 

Already hunger and thirst had begun to be 
felt, and how to satisfy these wants he knew not. 
Still he would not despair. - Perhaps the Java 


-ible at a distance. Its sides 








might return in search of him, and his confine- | 


ment would only last for a day or so. 
He understood the act of Cigole in a way 
that was satisfactory to himself. 


accident. As he fell he had heard the shout 
** Man overboard !” and was now able to account 
for it in this way. So a faint hope remained 
that the captain of the Java would not give him 
up. 

PStill subsistence of some kind was necessary, 
and there was nothing to be done but to explore 
the sandy tract before him. Setting forth he 
walked toward the rock along the sea-shore. On 
one side toward the north the shore was shallow 
and sloped gently into the water; but on the 
southern side it descended more abruptly. The 
tide was out. A steep beach appeared here cov- 
ered with stones to which myriads of shell-fish 
were attached. The sight of these suggested the 
idea to him that on the opposite side there might 
be clams in the sand. He walked over there in 
search of them. Here the slope was so gradual 
that extensive flats were left uncovered by the 
receding tide. 

When a boy he had been sometimes accus- 
tomed to wander on sand flats near his home, 
and dig up these clams in sport. Now his boy- 
ish experience became useful. Myriads of little 
holes dotted the sand, which he knew to be the 
indications of these molluses, and he at once be- 
gan to scoop in the sand with his hands. Ina 
short time he had found enough to satisfy,his 
hunger, and what was better, he saw all around 
an unlimited supply of such food. 

Yet food was not enough. Drink was equally 
necessary. The salt of these shell-fish aggrava- 
ted the thirst that he had already begun to feel, 
and now a fear came over him that there might 
be no -water. The search seem@d a hopeless 
one; but he determined to seek for it neverthe- 
less, and the only place that seemed to promise 
success was the rock at the eastern end. To- 
ward this he now once-more cirected his steps. 

The island was all of sand except the rocks on 
the south beach and the cliff at the eastern end. 
Coarse grass grew very extensively over the sur- 
face, but the sand was fine and loose, and in 
many places thrown up into heaps of many dif- 
ferent shapes, The grass grew in tufts or in 


spires and blades, thinly scattered, and nowhere | 


forming a sod. The soil was difficult to walk 
over, and Brandon sought the beach, where the 
damp sand afforded a firmer foothold. In about 
an hour and a half he reached the rock. 

It was between five hundred and six hundred 
feet in length, and about fifty in height. There 
was no resemblance to a coffin now as Brandon 


He had thrown | 
him overboard, but had made it appear like an | 











approached it, for that likeness was only discern- 
were steep and pre- 
cipitous. It was one black solid mass, without 
any outlying crags, or any ‘fragments near it. 
in dope surface pres ‘to be level, and in 
various places it was very easy to ascend. Up 
ese places Brandon climbed, and soon 
stood on the top. 

Near him the summit was somewhat rounded ; 
at the farther end it was flat and irregular; but 
between the two ends it sank into a deep hollow, 
where he saw that which at once excited a tu- 
mult of hope and fear. It was a pool of water 
at least fifty feet in diameter, and deep too, since 
the sides of the rock went down steeply. But 
was it fresh or salt? - Was it the accumulation 
from the showers of the rainy season of the trop- 
ics, or was it but the result of the past night’s 
storm, which had hurled wave after wave here 
till the hollow was filled ? . 

With hasty footsteps he rushed toward the 
margin of the pool, and bent down to taste. . For 
a moment or so, by a very natural feeling, he 
hesitated, then, throwing off the fever of sus- 
pense, he bent down, kneeling on the margin, 
till his lips touched the water. 

It was fresh! Yes, it was from the heavens 
above, and not from the sea below. It was the 


fresh rains from the sky that had filled this deep’ 


pool, and not the spray from the sea. . Again an 


again he quaffed the refreshing liquid. Not a: 


trace of the salt-water could be detected. . It 
was a natural cistern which thus lay before him, 
formed as though for the reception of the rain. 
For the present, at least, he was safe. 
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thing which could distract his thoughts, or pre- 
vent him from brooding upon the hopelessness 
of his situation. 

Brooding thus, it became his chief occupation 
to read over and over his father’s letter and the 
inclosure, and conjecture what might be his 
course of action if he ever escaped from this 
place. - His father’s voice seemed now to sound 
to him more imploringly than ever; and the 
winds at night, as they moaned round the rock, 
seemed to modulate themselves, to form their 
sounds to something like a wild cry, and wail 
‘forth, ‘‘Come home!” Yet that home was now 
-surely farther removed than ever, and the winds 
seemed only to mock him... More sad and more 
despairing than Ulysses on the Ogygian shore, 
he too wasted away with home-sickness. 
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Fate thus far had been against him, and the 
melancholy recollections of his past life could 
ield nothing but despondency. . Driven from 
ome when but a boy, he had become an exile, 
had wandered to the other side of the world, and 
was just beginning to attain some prospect of a 
fortune when this letter came. - Rising up from 
-the prostration of that blow, he had struggled 
against fate; but only to encounter a more over- 
mastering force, and this last stroke had been 
the worst’of all. Could he rally after this? 
Could he now hope to escape ? 
Fate had been against him; but yet, perhaps, 
here, on this lonely island, he might find a turn- 
ing-point. ‘Here he might find that turning in 








‘the long lane which the proverb speaks of. ‘‘'The 
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“GREAT HEAVENS!” CRIED BRANDON, 8TARTING BACK—“THE VISHNU!” 


He had food and drink. ~ As long as the rainy 
season lasted, and for some time after, life was 
secure. Life becomes doubly sweet after being 
purchased by such efforts as those which Bran- 
don had put forth, and the thought that for the 
present, at least, he was safe’did not fail to fill 
him with the most buoyant hope. To him, in- 
deed, it seemed just then as if nothing more could 
be desired. He had food and drink in abund- 
ance. In that climate shelter was scarcely need- 
ed. What more could he wish? 

The first day was passed in exploring the rock 
to see if there was any place which he might select 
for his abode.. There were several fissures.in the 
rock at the eastern end, and one of these he se- 
lected. _ He then went back for his clothes, and 
brought them to this place. So the first day 
went. MBS2 

All the time his eyes wandered round: the ho- 
rizon to see if a sail might be in sight.” After 
two or three days, in which nothing appeared, he 
ceased his constant watch, though still from time 
to time, by a natural impulse, he continued to 
look.’ After all he thought that rescue might 
come. He was somewhat out of the track of 
the China ships, but still not very much so. An 
adverse wind might bring a ship close by. The 
hope of this sustained him. 

But day succeeded to day and week to week 
with no appearance of any thing whatever on the 
wide ocean. 

During these long days he passed the greater 
part of his time either under the shelter of the 
rock, where he could best avoid the hot sun, or 
when the sea-breeze blew on its summit. The 
frightful solitude offered to him absolutely no- 


day is darkest before the morn,” and perhaps he 
would yet have.Fate on his side. 

But-the sternest and most courageous spirit 
can hardly maintain its fortitude in an utter and 
unmitigated solitude.: St. Simeon Stylites could 
do so, but he felt that on the top of that pillar 
there rested the eyes of the heavenly hosts and 
of admiring mankind. It is when the conscious- 
ness of utter solitude comes that the soul sinks. 
When the prisoner thinks that he is forgotten by 


which sustained him while he believed himself 
remembered. ‘ 

It was the lot of Brandon to have this sense 
of utter desolation; to feel that in all the world 
there was not one human being that knew of his 
fate; and to fear that the eye of Providence only 
saw him with indifference. With bitterness he 
thought of the last words of his father’s létter : 
‘¢Tf in that other world to which I am going the 
disembodied spirit can assist man, then be sure, 
O my son, I will assist you, and in the crisis 
of your fate I will:be near, if it is only to com- 
municate to your spirit what you ought to do.” 

A melancholy smile passed over his face as he 
thought of what seemed to him the utter futility 
of that promise. ; 

Now, as the weeks passed, his whole mode of 
life affected both mind and body. Yet, if it be 
the highest state of man for the soul to live by 
itself, as Socrates used to teach,-and sever itself 
from bodily association, Brandon surely had at- 
tained, without knowing it, a most exalted stage 
of existence. Perhaps it was the period of pu- 
rification and preparation for future work. 





The weather varied incessantly, calms and 


. Stitious feeling. 


the outside world, then he loses that strength J 





storms alternating; sometimes all the sea lying 
dull, listless, and glassy under the burning sky ; 
at other times both sea and sky convulsed with 
the war of elements. 

, At last there came one storm so tremendous 
that it exceeded all that Brandon had ever seen 
any where. 

_. The wind gathered itself up from the south- 
east, and for a whole day the forces of the tem- 


‘pest collected themselves, till at last they burst 


in fury upon the island. In sustained violence 
and in the frenzy of its assault it far surpassed 


‘that first storm. Before sundown the storm was 


at its height, and, though yet day, the clouds 
were so dense and so black that it became like 
night. Night came on, and the storm, and roar, 
and darkness increased steadily every hour. So 
intense was the darkness that the hand, when 
held close by the face, could not be distinguished. 
So resistless was the force of the wind that Bran- 
don, on looking out to sea, had to cling to the 
rock to prevent himself from being blown away. 
A dense rain of spray streamed through the 
air, and the surf, rolling up, flung its crest all 
across the island. Brandon could hear beneath 
him, amidst some of the pauses of the storm, the 
hissing and bubbling of foaming waters, as though 
the whole island, submerged by the waves, was 
slowly settling down into the depths of the ocean. 

Brandon’s place of shelter was sufticiently el- 
evated to be out of the reach of the waves that 
might rush upon the jJand, and on the lee-side of 
the rock, so that he was sufficiently protected. 
Sand, which he had carried up, formed his bed. 
In this place, which was more like the lair of a 
wild beast than the abode of a human being, he 
had to live. Many wakeful nights he had passed 
ours. but never had he known such a night as 
this. 

There was a frenzy about this hurricane that 
would have m inconceivable if he had not 
witnessed it. His senses, refined and rendered 
acute by long vigils and slender diet, seemed to 
detect audible words in the voice of the storm. 
Looking out through the gloom his sight seemed’ 
to discern shapes flitting by like lightning, as 


though the fabled spirits of the storm had gath- 


ered here. 

It needed all the robust courage of his strong 
nature to sustain himself in the presence of the 
wild fancies that now came rushing and throng- 
ing before his mind. The words of his father 
sounded in his ears; he thought he heard them 
spoken from the air;. he thought he saw an 
aged spectral face, wan with suffering and grief, 
in front of his cave. He covered his eyes with 
his hands, and sought to reason down his super- 
In vain. Words rang in his 
ears, muffled words, as though muttered in the 
storm, and his mind, which had brooded so 
long over his father’s letter, now gave shape to 
the noise of winds and waves. 

‘*—Tn the erisis of your fate I will be near.” 

**T shall go mad!” cried Brandon, aloud, and 
he started to his feet. ; 

But the storm went on with its fury, and still 
his eyes saw shapes, and his ears heard fantastic 
sounds. So the night passed until at last the 
storm had exhausted itself. Then Brandon sank 
down and slept far on into the day. 

When he awaked again the storm had sub- 
sided. The sea was still boisterous, and a fresh: 
breeze blew which he inhaled with pleasure. 
After obtaining some shell-fish, and satisfying 
his appetite, he went to the summit of the rock 
for water, and then stood looking out at sea. 

His eye swept the whole circuit of the horizon 
without seeing any thing, until at length he turned 
to look in a westwardly direction where the isl- 
and spread out before him. Here an amazing 
sight met his eyes. 

The mound at the other end had become com- 
pletely and marvelously changed.. On the pre- 
vious day it had preserved its usual shape, but 
now it was no longer smoothly rounded. On the 
contrary it was irregular, the northern end be- 
ing still a sort of hillock, but the middle and 
southern end was flat on the surface and dark in 
color. From the distance at which he stood it 
looked like a rock, around which the sand had 
accumulated, but which had been uncovered by 
the violent storm of the preceding night. 

At that distance it appeared like a rock, but 
there was something in its shape and in its po- 
sition which made it look like a ship which 
had been cast ashore. The idea was a startling 
one, and he at once dismissed it as absurd. But 
the more: he looked the closer the resemblance 
grew until at last, unable to endure this sus- 
pense, he hurried off in that direction. 

During all the time that he had been on the 
island he had never been close to the mound. 
He had remained for the most part in the neigh- 
borhood of the rock, and had never thought that 
a barren sand hillock was worthy of a visit. 
But now it appeared a very different object in his 


eyes. 

"Te walked on over half the intervening dis- 
tance, and now the resemblance instead of fading 
out, as he anticipated, grew more close. It was 
still too far to be seen very distinctly ; but there, 
even from that distance, he saw the unmistaka- 
ble outline of a ship’s hull. ; 

There was now scarcely any doubt about this. 
There it lay. Every step only made it more vis- 
ible. He walked more quickly onward, filled 
with wonder, and marveling by what strange 
chance this vessel could have reached its present 
position. yas 

There it lay. It could not by any possibility 
have been cast ashore on the preceding night. 
The mightiest billows that ever rose from ocean 
could never have lifted a ship so far upon the 
shore. ‘To him it was certain that it must have 
been there for a long time, and that the sand 
had been heaped around it by successive storms. 

Ashe walked nearer he regarded more closely 
the formation of this western end. He saw the 
low northern point, and then the cove where he 
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had escaped from the sea. He noticed that the 
southern point where the mound was ap 

to be a sort-of peninsula, and the theory sug- 
gested itself to him by which he could account 
for this wonder.’ This ship, he saw, must have 
been wrecked at some time long before upon this 
island. As the shore was shallow it: had run 
aground and stuck fast in the sand. But suc- 
cessive storms had continued to beat upon it un- 
til the moving sands which the waters were con- 
stantly driving about had gathered all around it 
higher and higher. At last, in the course of 
time, a vast accumulation had gathered about 
this obstacle till a new bank’ had been formed 
and joined fo the island; and the winds had lent 
their aid, heaping up the loose sand on high till 
all the ship was covered. . But last night’s storm 
had to some extent undone the work, and now 
the wreck was once more exposed. 

Brandon was happy in his conjecture and right 
in his theory. All who know any thing about 
the construction and nature of sand islands such 
as this are aware that the winds and waters work 
perpetual changes. The best known example of 
this is the far-famed Sable Island, which lies off 
the coast of Nova Scotia, in the direct track of 
vessels crossing the Atlantic between England 
and the United States.. Here there is repeated 
on a far larger scale the work which Brandon 
saw on Coffin Island. Sable Island is twenty 
miles long and about one in width—the crest of 
a vast heap of sand which rises out of the ocean’s 
bed. “Here the wildest storms in the world rage 
uncontrolled, and the keepers of the light-house 
have but little shelter. Not long ago an enormous 
flag-staff was torn from out its place and hurled 
away into the sea. In fierce storms the spray 
drives all across, and it is impossible to venture 
out. But most of all, Sable Island is famous 
for the melancholy wrecks that have taken place 
there. Often vessels that have the bad fortune 
to run aground are broken up, but sometimes the 
sand gathers about them and covers them ‘up. 
Theye are numerous mounds here, which are 
known to conceal wrecked ships. Some of these 
have been opened, and the wreck beneath has 
been brought to view. Sometimes also after a 
severe gale these sandy mounds are torn away 
and the buried vessels are exposed. 

Far away in Australia Brandon had heard of 
Sable Island from different sea captains who had 
been in the Atlantic trade. The stories which 
these men had to tell were all largely tinged with 
the supernatural. One in particular who had 
been wrecked there, and had taken refuge for the 
night in a hut built by the British Government 
for wrecked sailors, told some wild story about 
the apparition of a negro who waked him up at 
dead of night and nearly killed him with horror. 

With all these thoughts in his mind Brandon 
approached the wreck and at last stood close be- 
side it. 

It had been long buried. The hull was about 
two-thirds uncovered. A vast heap of sand still 
clung to the bow, but the stern stood out full in 
view. Although it must have been there for a 
long time the planks were still sound, for they 
seemed to have been preserved from decay by 
the sand. All the calking, however, had be- 
come loose, and the seams gaped widely. There 
were no masts, but the lower part of the shrouds 
still remained, showing that the vessel was a 
brig. So deeply was it buried in the sand, that 
Brandon, from where he stood, could look over 
the whole deck, he himself being almost on a 
level with the deck. ‘The masts appeared to have 
been chopped away. The hatchways were gone. 
The hold appeared to be filled with sand, but 
there may have been only a layer_of sand con- 
cealing something beneath. Part of the plank- 
ing of the deck as well as most of the taffrail on 
the other side had been carried away. 
there was a quarter-deck. J 
light, but only dead-lights set on the deck. The 
door of the cabin still remained and was shut 
tight. 











Astern | 
‘There was no sky- | 


All these things Brandon took in at a glance. | 


A pensive melancholy came over him, and a feel- 
ing of pity for the inanimate ship as though she 
were capable of feeling. By a natural curiosity 
he walked around to the stern to see if he could 
read her name. ; 

The stern was buried deep in the sand. He 
had to kneel to read it. On the side nearest 
him the letters were obliterated, but he saw some 
remaining on the opposite side. He went over 
there and knelt down. ‘There were four letters 
still legible and part of a fifth. These were the 


letters : 
VISHN 
‘*Great Heavens!” cried Brandon, starting 
back—‘‘ the Vishnu!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE DWELLER IN THE SUNKEN SHIP. 


AFTER a moment of horror Brandon walked 
away for a short distance, and then turning he 
looked fixedly at the wreck for a long time. 

Could this be indeed the ship—the Vishnu? By 
what marvelous coincidence had he thus fallen 
upon it? It was in 1828 that the Vishnu sailed 
from Caleutta for Manilla. Was it possible for 
this vessel to be preserved so long? And if so, 
how did it get here ? 

Yet why not? As to its preservation that was 
no matter in itself for wonder. . East Indian ves- 
sels are sometimes built of mahogany, or other 
woods which last for immense periods. Any 
wood might endure for eighteen years if covered 
up by sand. Besides, this vessel he recollected 
had been laden with staves and box shooks, with 
other wooden materials which would keep it 
afloat. It might have drifted about these seas 
till the currents bore it here. After all it was 
not so wonderful that this should be the Vishnu 
of Colonel Despard. 

The true marvel was that he himself should 








have been cast ashore here on the same place 
where this ship was. 

He stood for a long time not caring to enter. 
His strength had been worn down by the priva- 
tions of his island life; his nerves, usually like 
steel, were becoming unstrung; his mind had 
fallen into a morbid state, and was a prey to a 
thousand strange fancies. The closed doors of 
the cabin stood there before him, and he began 
to imagine that some frightful spectacle was con- 
cealed within. 

Perhaps he would find some traces of that 
tragedy of which he had heard. Since the ship 
had come here, and he had been cast ashore to 
meet it, there was nothing which he might not 
anticipate. 

A strange horror came over him as he looked 
at the cabin. But he was not the man to yield 
to idle fancies. Taking a long breath he walked 
across the island, and then back again. By that 
time he had completely recovered, and the only 
feeling now remaining was one of intense curi- 
osity. : 

This time he went up without hesitation, and 
climbed on board the vessel. The sand was 
heaped up astern, the masts gone, and the hatch- 
ways torn off, as has been said. ‘The wind which 
had blown the sand away had swept the decks as 
clean as though they had been holy-stoned. Not 
a rope or a spar or any movable of any kind 
could be seen. 

He walked aft. He tried the cabin door, it 
was wedged fast as though part of the front. 
Finding it immovable he stepped back and kicked 
at it vigorously. A few sturdy kicks started the 
panel. It gradually yielded and sank in. Then 
the other panel followed. He could now look in 
and see that the sand lay inside to the depth of 





were covered deeply ; the other two but lightly: 
the latter were unlocked, and he opened the lids, 
Only some old clothes appeared, however, and 
these in the same stage of decay as every thing 
else. In one of. them was a book, or rather 
what had once been a book, but now the leaves 
were all stuck together, and formed one lump 
of slime and mould. In spite of his most care- 
ful search he had thus far found nothing what- 
ever which could be of the slightest benefit to 
him in his solitude and necessity. 

There were still two rooms which he had not 
yet examined. These were at the end of the 
cabin, at the stern of the ship, each taking up 
one half of the width. The sand had drifted in 
here to about the same depth as in the side- 
rooms. He entered first the one nearest him, 
which was on the right side of the ship. This 
room was about ten feet long, extending from 
the middle of the ship to the side, and about six 
feet wide. A telescope was the first thing which 
attracted his attention. It lay in a rack near 
the doorway. He took it down, but it fell apart 
at once, being completely corroded. In the mid- 
dle of the room there was a compass, which hung 
from the ceiling. But the iron pivot had rusted, 
and the plate had fallen down. Some more guns 
and swords were here, but all rusted like the 
others. There was a table at the wall by the 
stern, covered with sand. An arm-chair stood 
close by it, and opposite this was a couch. At 
the end of this room was a berth which had the 
same appearance as the other berths in the other 
rooms. ‘The quilts and mattresses as he felt 
them beneath the damp sand were equally de- 
cayed. ‘Too long had the ship been exposed to 
the ravages of time, and Brandon saw that to 
seek for any thing *here which could be of the 





“THERE SEEMED A GHASTLY COMICALITY IN SUCH A THING AS THIS,” ETC. 


a foot. As yet, however, he could not enter. 
There was nothing else to do except to kick at:it 
till it was all knocked away, and this after some 
patient labor was accomplished. 

He entered. The cabin was about twelve feet 
square, lighted by dead-lights in the deck above. 
On each side were two state-rooms, probably in- 
tended for the ship’s officers. The doors were 
all open. The sand had drifted in here and 
covered the floor and the berths. The floor of 
the cabin was covered with sand to the depth of 
a foot. There was no large opening through 
which it could enter; but it had probably pene- 
trated through the cracks of the doorway in a 
fine, impalpable dust, and had covered every 
available surface within. 

In the centre of the cabin was a table, secured 
to the floor, as*ships’ tables always are; and im- 
mediately over it hung the barometer which was 
now all corroded and covered with mould ‘and 
rust. A half dozen stools were around, some 
lying on their sides, some upside down, and one 
standing upright. The door by which he had 
entered was at one side, on the other side was 
another, and between the two stood a sofa, the 
shape of which was plainly discernible under the 
sand. Over this was a clock, which had ticked 
its last tick. 

On some racks ovér the closet there were a few 
guns and swords, intended, perhaps, for the de- 
fensive armament of the brig, but all in the last 
stage of rust and of decay. Brandon took one 
or two down, but they breke with their own 
weight: 

The sand seemed to have drifted more deeply 
into.the state-rooms, for while its depth in the 
cabin was only a foot, in these the depth was 
nearly.two feet. Some of the bedding projected 
from the berths, but it was a mass of mould and 
crumbled at the touch. ? 

Brandon went into each of these rooms in suc- 
cession, and brushed out the heavy, wet sand from 
the berths. The rotten quilts and blankets fell 
with the sand in matted masses to the floor. . In 
each room was a seaman’s chest. Two of these 





slightest service to himself was in the highest 
degree useless. 

This last room seemed to him as though it 
might have been the captain’s. ‘That captain 
was Cigole, the very man who had flung him 
overboard. He had unconsciously by so doing 
sent him to the scene of_his early crime. Was 
this visit to be all in vain? ‘Thus far it seemed 
so. But might there not yet be something be- 
neath this sand which might satisfy him in his 
search ? 

There still remained another room. Might 
there not be something there ? 

Brandon went back into the cabin and stood 
looking at the open doorway of that other room. 

He hesitated. Why? Perhaps it was the 
thought that here was his last chance, that here 
his exploration must end, and if nothing came 
of it then all this adventure would be in’ vain. 
Then the fantastic hopes and fears which by turns 
had agitated him would prove to have been ab- 
surd, and he, instead of being sent by Fate as 
the minister of vengeance, would be only the 
commonplace victim of an everyday accident. 

Perhaps it was some instinct within him that 
made known to his mind what awaited him there. 
For now as he stood that old horror came upon 
him full and strong. Weakness and excitement 
made his heart beat and his ears ring. Now his 
fancy became wild, and he recalled with painful 
vividness his father’s words : 

‘* In the crisis of your fate I will be near.” 

The horrors of the past night recurred. The 
air of the cabin was close and suffocating. There 
seemed in that dark room before him some dread 
Presence, he knew not what ; some Being, who 
had uncovered this his abode and enticed him 
here. 

He found himself rapidly falling into that state 
in which he would not have been able either to 
advance or retreat. One overmastering horror 
seized him. Twice his spirit sought to over- 
come the faintness and weakness of the flesh. 
Twice he stepped resolutely forward; but each 
time he faltered and recoiled. 





apparently fallen away from decay. 
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Here was no place for him to summon up his 
strength. He could bear it no longer. He turned 
abruptly and rushed out from the damp, gloomy 
place into the warm, bright sunshine and the free 
air of heaven. 

The air was bright, the wind blew fresh. He 
drank in great draughts of that delicious breeze, 
and the salt sea seemed to be inhaled at each 
breath. 

The sun shone brilliantly. The sea rolled afar 
and all around, and sparkled before him under 
the sun’s rays with that infinite laughter, that 
avipOpor yéXkaopa of which Aischylus spoke in 
his deep love of the salt sea. Speaking paren- 
thetically, it may he said that the only ones from 
among articulate speaking men who have found 
fitting epithets for the sea are the old Greek, the 
Scandinavian, and the Englishman. 

Brandon drew in new strength and life with 
every breath, till at last he began to think once 
more of returning. 

But even yet he feared that when he entered 
that cabin the spell would be on him. The 
thought of attempting it was intolerable. Yet 
what was to be done? ‘To remain unsatisfied 
was equally intolerable. To go back to his rock 
was not to be thought of. 

But an effort must be made to gef rid of this 
womanly fear; why should heyield to this? Sure- 
ly there were other thoughts which he might call 
to his mind. There came over him the memory 
of that villain who had cast him here, who now 
was exulting in his fancied success and bearing 
back to his master the news. There came to 
him the thought of his father, and his wrongs, 
and his woe. There came to his memory his 
father’s dying words summoning him to venge- 
ance. There came to him the thought of those 
who yet lived and suffered in England, at the 
mercy of a pitiless enemy. Should he falter at 
a superstitious fancy, he—who, if he lived, had 
so great a purpose? 

All superstitious fancy faded away. The thirst 
for revenge, the sense of intolerable wrong arose. 
Fear and horror died out utterly, destroyed by 
Vengeance. 

‘¢The Presence, then, is my ally,” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘I will go and face It.” 

And he walked resolutely, with a firm step, 
back into the cabin. 

Yet even then it needed all the new-born res- 
olution which he had summoned up, and all the 
thought of his wrong, to sustain him as he en- 
tered that inner room. Even then a sharp thrill 
passed through him, and bodily weakness could 
only be sustained by the strong, resolute, stub- 
born soul. 

The room was about the size of the captain's. 
There was a table against the side, which looked 
like a leaf which could hang down in case of ne- 
cessity. A trunk stood opposite the door, with 
the open lid projecting upward out of a mass of 
sand. Upon the wall there hung the collar of a 
coat and part of the shoulders, the rest having 
The color 
of the coat could still be distinguished ; it was 
red, and the epaulets showed that it had belonged 


; to a British officer. 


Brandon on entering took in all these details 
at a glance, and then his eyes were drawn to the 


| berth at the end of the room, where that Thing 


lay whose presence he had felt and feared, and 
which he knew by an internal conviction must 
be here. 

There It awaited him, on the berth. Sand 
had covered it, like a coverlet, up to the neck, 
while beyond that protruded the head. It 
was turned toward him; a bony, skeleton head, 
whose hollow cavities seemed not altogether va 


| cancy, but rather dark eyes which looked gloom 


ily at him; dark eyes fixed, motionless; which 
had been thus fixed through the long years, 
watching wistfully for him, expecting his en- 
trance through that doorway. And this was the 
Being who had assisted him to the shore, and 
who had thrown off the covering of satid with 
which he had concealed himself, so as to bring 
him here before him. Brandon stood motion 
less, mute. ‘The face was turned toward him— 
that face which is at once human and yet most 
frightful, since it is the face of Death—the face 
of a skeleton. ‘The jaws had fallen apart, and 
that fearful grin which is fixed on the fleshless 
face here seemed like an effort at a smile of wel 
come. 

The hair still clung to that head, and hung 
down over the fleshless forehead, giving it more 
the appearance of Death in life, and lending. a 
new horror to that which already pervaded this 
Dweller in the Ship. 

“The nightmare Life-in-Death was he, 
That thicks men’s blood with cold.” 

Brandon stood while his blood ran chill, and 
his breath came fast. 

If that Form had suddenly thrown off its 
sandy coverlet and risen to his feet, and advanced 
with extended hand to meet him, he would not 
have been surprised, nor would he have been one 
whit more horror-stricken. 

Brandon stood fixed. He could not move. 
He was like one in a nightmare. His limbs 
seemed rigid. A spell was upon him. His 
eyes seemed to fasten themselves on the hollow 
cavities of the Foim before him. But under 
that tremendous pressure he did not altogether 
sink. Slowly his spirit rose; a thought of flight 
came, but it was instantly rejected. The next 
moment he drew a long breath. ‘‘I’m an in- 
fernal fool and coward,” he muttered. He took 
three steps forward, and stood beside the Figure. 
He laid his hand firmly upon the head; the hair 
fell off at his touch. ‘* Poor devil,” said he, 
‘‘T’ll bury your bones at any rate.” The spell 
was broken, and Brandon was himself again. 

Once more Brandon walked out into the open 
air, but this time there was not a vestige of hor- 
ror left. He had encountered what he dreaded, 
and it was now in his eyes only a mass of bones. 
Yet there was much to think of, and the struge 
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gle which had raged within him had exhausted 
him. 

The sea-breeze played about him and soon 
restored his strength. What next to do was the 
question, and after some deliberation he decided 
at once to remove the skeleton and bury it. 

A flat board which had served as a shelf sup- 
plied him with an easy way of turning up the 
sand. Occupation was pleasant, and in an hour 
or two he had scooped out « place large enough 
for the purpose which he had in view. He then 
went back into the inner cabin. 

‘Taking his board he removed carefully the 
sand which had covered the skeleton. The 
clothes came away with it. As he moved his 
board along it struck something hard. He 
could not see in that dim light what it was, so 
he reached down his hand and grasped it. 

It was something which the fingers of the 
skeleton also encircled, for his own hand as he 
grasped it touched those fingers. Drawing it 
forth he perceived that it was a common junk 
bottle tightly corked. 

There seemed a ghastly comicality in such a 
thing as this, that this lately dreaded Being 
should be nothing more than a common skele- 
ton, and that he should be discovered in this 
bed of horror doing nothing more dignifie@ than 
clutching a junk bottle like a sleeping drunkard. 
Brandon smiled faintly at the idea; and then 
thinking that, if the liquor were good, it at 
least would be welcome to him in his present 
situation. He walked out upon the deck, in- 
tending to open it and test its contents. So he 
sat down, and, taking his knife, he pushed the 
cork in. Then he smelled the supposed liquor to 
see what it might be. ‘There was only a musty 
odor. He looked in. The bottle appeared to 
be filled with paper. ‘Then the whole truth 
flashed upon his mind. He struck the bottle 
upon, the deck. It broke to atoms, and there 
lay a scroll of paper covered with writing. 

He seized it eagerly, and was about opening 
it to read what was written when he noticed 
something else that also had fallen from the 
bottle. 

It was a cord about two yards in length, made 
of the entrail of some animal, and still as strong 
and as flexible as when it was first made. He 
took it up carefully, wondering why such a thing 
as this should have been so carefully sealed up 
and preserved when so many other things had 
been neglected. 

The cord, on a close examination, presented 
nothing very remarkable except the fact that, 
though very thin, it appeared to have been not 
twisted but plaited in a very peculiar manner 
out of many fine strands. The intention had 
evidently been to give to it the utmost possible 
strength together with the smallest size. Bran- 
don had heard of cords used by Malays and 
Ilindus for assassination, and this seemed like 
the description which he had read of them. 

At one end of the cord was a piece of bronze 
about the size of a common marble, to which 
the cord was attached by a most peculiar knot. 
The bronze itself was intended to represent the 
head of some Hindu idol, the grotesque ferocity 
of its features, and the hideous grimace of the 
mouth being exactly like what one may see in 
the images of Mother Kali or Bowhani. 

At once the cord associated itself in his mind 
with the horrors which he had heard of as hay- 
ing been perpetrated in the names of these fright- 
ful deities, and it seemed now to be more than a 
common one. He carefully wound it up, placed 
it in his pocket, and prepared to examine the 
manuscript. 

The sun was high in the heavens, the sea- 
breeze still blew freshly, while Brandon, opening 
the manuscript, began to read. 





ARABIAN COSTUMES. 


MAY of the Moorish women—the Arabs of 
the cities—are naturally very beautiful, 
with rich warm skins, a little inclined to olive, 
though fair rather than dark, with handsome 
heads, dark eyes; but the whole effect of face 
and figure is marred by their unsightly fashion. 
They disfigure their countenances by painting 
a broad black line across the forehead to serve 
as eyebrows, On the head a sort of pointed 
black cap, formed in some cunning manner out 
of a satin handkerchief, the neck muffled in 
gauze, through which you catch a glimpse of 
jewels and gilt ornaments. Long gold chains 
round the head, and flapping in festoons under 
the chin, complete the peculiar head-dress of 
the Moors, ‘The wide white trowsers that the 
Oriental ladies wear are only put on for walk- 
ing in the street ; they conceal gorgeous vest- 
ments and jeweled chains, which sometimes 
peep out when the upper garment flutters in 
the wind, They can not be comfortable, and 
certainly are not becoming, hiding as they do 
the entire figure, and transforming the most 
graceful woman into a mere bundle of clothes. 
When on the street a jealous yashmak con- 
ceals the face, except the eyes, from view, mak- 
ing the latter, in many cases, all the more piercing 
by contrast with the long white handkerchief. 
Their hair being always concealed, and their 
eyebrows plastered with black, effectually pre- 
cludes any attempt at a guess as to the color of 
their locks. In their whole“ get up” they 
form a wondrous bit of color, The black head- 
dress sets off the complexion, and the gauzy 
something over the neck and breast softens the 
whole ensemble, while the dress itself is usual- 
ly tight-fitting and very long, made of some 
rich brocaded stuff or delicate satin; deep- 
crimson, perhaps, all over great gold leaves, or 
soft-toned, pearly silk, embroidered with hirds, 





beasts, and fishes. Thes@ladies make a “ clink- 
clink,” as they- walk, by méans of theirfheavy 
anklets, which just glimmer out now and again 
from under the sweeping skirts. 

The above-mentioned voluminous gold chains 
and a profusion of bracelets complete their at- 
tire. Among the richer classes the ladies are 
much given to embroidery, the whole of the 
body of their gowns being sometimes a mass of 
intricately worked gold thread and precious 
stones, which dance and sparkle in the sun with 
dazzhing effect. 








-, ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Oe VE CHARMING BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS 


I. GRIMM’S GOBLINS. Selected from the House- 
‘hold Stories of thie Broruers Grium, A handsome 
small quarto volume, with Illustrations in Colors 
from CrurksHay x's designs. $1 50. 

These f ——— stories by those famous story- 
tellers, the Grimm Brothers, will be a rare treat to all 
intelligent young folks; and the full-page colored il- 
lustrations will complete the attractiveness of this 
elegant volume. j 
Il. RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Mxs. 

L. Maria Cutty. A New Edition. With 25 Illus- 
trations. $1 50. 

Ill. SNOW-BERRIES. By AtiorCary. With Illus- 
trations. $1 50. 

A collection of Forty-four Stories and Poems, by one 
of the best. writers for Young Folks. 

IV. QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE. By Mrs. Harrier 
Brxourr Stowe. Illustrated. $150. 

V. STORIES AND SIGHTS OF FRANCE AND 
ITALY. A New Book for Boys and Girls. By 
Grace GreENwoop. Illustrated. $150. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, &o. 


EGEMAN’S GENUINE MEDICINAL 

COD LIVER OIL. Our Oil has stood the test 

of 20 years, and thousands of patients attribute their 

recovery to its use. It is warranted F pes HEGE- 
MAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 














25 CENTS TO SAVE 25 DOLLARS. 


JEGEMAN’S BENZINE instantly removes 
Paint and Grease Spots, and cleans Gloves, 
Silks, Ribbons, &c., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, SORE LIPS, &c., 
OURED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF i 
HEGEMAN'S, CAMPHOR | ICE WITH 
GLYCERINE. Keeps the hands soft in the 
coldest weather, See that you get the genuine. Sold 





by Druggists. 








URTAINS, 
Lace, Brocatelle, Terry, Reps, &c. 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY, pias 
No. 447 Broadway. 
MANUAL OF PHYSICAL EX RCISES : 


Comprising atics, Calisthenics, Rowing, 
Sailing, Skating, Swimming, Fencing, ring, 
Cricket, Base Ball. Together with Rules for Train- 
ing and Sanitary Suggestions. By Wiu11am Woon, 
Instructor in Physical Education: With 125 Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth. Price $1 50. 


Puniisnep ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50, 


ME. DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM OF 
FASHIONS, 473 Broadway, New York. Plain 

and elegantly trimmed Patterns of every new and 
desirable style for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. , Full 
ig 





sets of fifteen articles, elegantly trimmed, incl 

Show Card and duplicates to cut by, $5 00. Sent on 
receipt of price. Branches appointed every where. 
Send for Circular. 


NEW CARPETS FOR FALL TRADE, 
COMPRISING 
Axminsters, Royal Wiltons, Velvets, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, Extra and Imperial 
hree-plys and Ingrains. 








Oil-cloths, Druggets, Rugs, Mattings, Mats, &c., for 
sale at retai! for cash only, and at prices to correspond. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


No. 273 Canal St., 
Between Broadway and Elm St. 





OS. GILLOTT’S STEEL P ENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
Trape-Mark: GILLOTT, Name and Desig- 
Warranted. nating Number. 


The well known orierat and rorutar Numbers, 
303—404—170—i 
having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 
SK FOR GILLOTT'S. 


CAUTION. An injunction was granted by the Su- 
preme Court (New York) at General Term, January, 
1867, against the use by others of the Number 303. 


JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
No. 91 John St., New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EW CYCLOP_EDIA of Biblical, Theologic- 
al, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Drs.MoCurn- 
rook and Strone. A —— Theological Library, 
embracing the features of all Biblical and Theological 
Cyclopedias extant, and forming the most comprehen- 
sive publication of the kind in the language. It is a 
work indispensable to every cler; an, and import- 
ant to every religious family. First volum® now 
ready. 
EXPERIENCED AGENTS wanted in all parts of 
the country to canvass for this valuable work. Sold 
by subscription only. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York. 














MASON & HAMLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED A 


prmst PRIZE MEDAL 


at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 


More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each. 


GRAND OPENING. 
GRAND OPENING. 
GRAND OPENING. 
GRAND OPENING. 
GRAND OPENING. 

MAISON DOREE. 
MAISON DOREE. 
MAISON DOREE. 
MAISON DOREE. 
MAISON DOREE. 
UNION SQUARE. 
UNION SQUARE. 
UNION SQUARE. 
UNION SQUARE. 
UNION SQUARE. 

The Proprietors ‘beg to announce that 
ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 
ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 
ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 
ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 

they will open their 
MAGNIFICENT NEW STORE 
with an extensive and elegant stock of 
DRY GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





The Cloak and Dressmaking Department will be open 
on the same date with a grand display of 
PARIS-MADE CLOAKS, 
DRESSES, 

SUITS, 

OPERA AND BALL COSTUMES, 
TRIMMINGS, é&c. 





These departments have been organized in Paris 
with great care, and under the supervision of the best 
artists, and we believe will command the patronage 
of the most fastidious. __ 

F. R. SHERWIN & CO, 


“Matson Dorer. 


MPORTANT TO MILLINERS. Beautiful 
Paper Pattern Bonnets, made on the best genuine 
Frames, and ornamented to imitate the best class 
Trimmings. Price $2 each, or $10 per dozen. Sent 
to all parts of the Union and Canada on receipt of the 
rice. Address Mme. DEMOREST, i 
ashions, 473 Broadway, New York.. 


URNITURE DEPARTMENT 
; Just Opened. 
. B. KELTY, 
No. 447 Broadway. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823,) 


‘USSIAN, AMERICAN, and HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY'S FURS. 


Ladies’ and Getitlemsen’e Furs of every description, 
c0! ig of Mantillas, Pelerines, Collars, Mune, 
Cuffs, 8 Japs, &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
son’s Bay Ss rmine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other ; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other afticles. 





, Emporium of 











All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
‘ of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
520 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


‘“*A Remarkable Novel.” 


HE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Einoarr. 160, pp., 8vo, Paper. Price 
50 cents. 

We recommend this book to the novel reader. Itis 
better than nine tenths of this year’s works; and the 
reader will be pleased with it as the production of a 
lady apparently gifted with a good education, good 
taste, and, what is still more remarkable, good com- 
mon sense.—Atheneum. 

One of the best novels of the season.—John Bull. 

It possesses decided merits.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A remarkable novel ; one which we have read with 
much pleasure,and which deserves high praise.—Spec- 
tator. c 
Puntisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of 50 cents. 


OYS FOR THE HOLIDAYS at the 
Pe eee Bazaar, 478 Broadway, near Broome 
reet. 








Sole Agent for Metzlar’s Patent Leaping Horse— 
best in use. Send for circular to : 
P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH 
BULLETIN PLATE of the Fall and Winter 
Fashions for Ladies, 70 Figures, with ten full-size Pat- 
terns of the best. Price $2 50. Mailed free. Also 
Mme. Demorest’s Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fash- 
ions, with ten full-size Patterns, $1 50. Mailed free 
on receipt of price. 473 Broadway, N.Y. 


“TS SHE ACCOMPLISHED?” Can she 
draw, paint, model, compose? Can she fit, cut, 
and make? Can she teach? Does she read the Pic- 
TORIAL PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNALY It is just what she 
needs to enable her to know herself, and what she 
can do best. Only $3 00a year. Address 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


W EED SEWING MACHINE. 
First Premium at 











ILLINOIS as - uincy, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ‘* ” ashua, - 
NEW YORK “ Buffalo, bb 


a competitor, it generally bears off the palm. 
New York Office, 613 Broadway, New York. 








H OWARD €CO,, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 619 Broapway, N. Y., 

Have just received from their agents in Paris a at 
variety of the latest patterns of Fine Jewelry ; also a 
large assortment of Rich Fancy Goods, from which 
many desirable selections can be made for Weddin, 

sents. They will open, on the 15th insthnt, severa 
cases of Vienna Fancy Goods, and a few days later the 
finest assortment of Paris Fans ever imported into 
this country, to which the attention of the Ladies is 
especially invited. 


I E. WALRAVEN, 
. No. 686 Broadway, 
New York, 


and 
719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
would call 





THE ee THE PUBLIC 
to his 
FALL IMPORTATION 


of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


and 
LINENS. 


Extraordinary efforts have been made to excel in 
the taste, quality, and variety of the fabrics, which 
were personally selected from the celebrated manu- 
factories of the sie cities of Europe— 

’ Paris, Lyons, St. Gallen, Berlin, Vienna, 
: Manchester, and Nottingham. 





A Visit to the Establishment entails No Obligation to 
Purchase. 





INDOW SHADES. 
All Kinds, at 
KELTY’S, 
No. 447 Broadway. 


A. STEVENS & CO,, 
e NO. 40 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
Union Square, 
Are now receiving a choice selection of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Porcelain ware, and Vienna Goods, from the 
Paris Exposition. 

They are also making extensive additions to their 
stock of Diamonds, Watches, Fine Jewelry, and Silver 
ware, suited to the holiday season—all at popular 
prices. 


ASTE. A Novel. By the author of “ Mr. 
Arle.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








—— planned, and powerfully written.—Boston Trav- 
e 


Very entertaining and instructive.—Conumercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


Pusiisnep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sent by mail, postage paid. to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of 50 cenis. 


OOD BOOKS, 15 cents each. How to 
write letters correctly, behave correctly, talk 
correctly, 500 French phrases, Guide to Etiquette, Woo 
and Win, Bridal Etiquette—books 30 cents each. 506 
home amusements, fireside games, parlor theatricals, 
500 curious puzzles, Parlor Megician, Home Cook Book 
—agents supplied. W.C. Weiyss, 575 Broadway. 


HE BEST FASHION MAGAZINE, and 
the only Reliable Fashions published in Amer- 
ica—Demoresr’s Montuty Magazine. The splendid 
December No., with extraordinary attractions, all the. 
latest and most reliable Fashions, full-size Patterns, 
Holiday novelties, New Music, &c., &c. Yearly $5 60, 
with a velaable Premium to each subscriber, and 
splendid Premiums for Clubs. Only 20 subscribers 
secures a new Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine. 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway. 
Specimen Nos. mailed free on receipt of 10 cents. 















BpRCCKS, 
BOOT & SHOE EMPORIUM, 
575 Broadway. 
The Largest Assortment in the City for Ladies, Gents, 
an ren. 
Boots and Shoes at Low Prices. 


Bos AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
DEVLIN & CoO.,, 
Nos. 459 and 260 Broadway, 
New York. 








FPUBNITURE FRAMES 
For Sale to LY gr eee 3 
G. i. @ I. RLY, 
No. 447 Broadway. 





O THE LADIES. 


ONE REAL MALTESE OR CLUNY LACE 
COLLAR and ONE PAIR REAL FRENCH 
KID GLOVES FOR TWO DOLLARS. 

Sent by mail to any address on receipt of the price. 


F. P. PERKINS, 
IMPORTER OF LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
727 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ARPER’S WRITING BOOKS. 
Symmetrical Penmanship, with Marginai Draw- 


ing-Lessons. In Ten Numbers. Four Ncmpers now 
READY. Price $2 00 per dozen. 








Paces 
for the 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
RAYMOND'S 


old established house, Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton 

St., is now filled with a new and superb stock of 

ready-made 

OTHING, 
to which public attention is invited. 

Suits of every size made to fit—man, youth, or boy— 
and styles of such varieties as to suit the tastes of the 
most fastidious. : 


The motto of the house is now the same as ever: 
‘To sell cheap for one price, and no deviation.” 





RAYMOND;S, 
Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton Street. 


PRINTING INK. 


| eee” & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER’S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


BRUSHES FOR THE TOILET, also for 
HOUSE USE, of every description, at the FAC- 
TORY 329 PEARL ST., Harrer’s Buripine. 
JOHN K. HOPPEL. 


GNTS WANTED to sell a new illustrated 

and very popular work on Natural History, of 

fascinating interest and novel character: a work that 
appeals to every family. Address 











PER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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T. STEWART & CO. 
ry have on hand 
A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
rt) 
RICHLY EMBROIDERED SILi‘*,, 
IN THE NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE DESIGNS 
AND COLORS. 
LYONS,‘FRENCH, AND ANTWERP SILKS, 
i chur" a 
ani 
MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
IN NEW AND DESIRABLE SHADES, 
SELECTED ESPECIALLY for our RETAIL TRADE. 
A SPLENDID STOOK OF 
FANCY SILKS, 
FROM $1 TO $25 PER YARD. 
INDIA SHAWLS, 
LONG AND SQUARE, IN THE RIOHEST DESIGNS, 
from 
$50 UPWARD. 
BROCHE SHAWLS AND SCARFS, 
GRAND FOND, OR LARGE OPEN CENTRE, 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
POINT APPLIQUE, AND GAUZE LACES, 
POINTES, TROUSSEAUX, COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BARBES, 
COIFFURES, &oc., 
In addition to which we are constant M r 
OUR POPULAR STOCK: 


° 
PRINTS, DRESS, 
an 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
a 
THE LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
so, 
LADIES' & GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
consisting of 
LADIES’ FALL WRAPPERS, NIGHT ROBES, 
CHEMISES, DRAWERS, CAMIZOLES, 
CORSET COVERS, SKIRTS (embroidered 
and plain), eit CLOAKS, &c., &c., 
an 
GENTLEMEN'S ROBES, JACKETS, SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS, SCARFS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
mene" Eanes 


n the 
MOST COMPLETE VARIETY. 
BROADWAY and TENTH STREET. 


pores GOODS 


at 
REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 
Importer of 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS; 
Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 


Orders by mail will receive Prompt and Special 
tention. 


1 


ishing 
Pp 8 











\ J HOLESALE DENTAL DEPOT, No. 5: 
i North Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. I have 
become much interested in the Bartlett Sewing-Ma- 
chine. I have noticed testimonials from persons 
whom I know, and who I also know would not rec- 
ommend it unless it was good. For instance, D. D. 


T. Moore, Editor Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, N.Y., | 


and members of the Editoral Staff. am more and 


more convinced it is the best low-priced Machine now | 


extant, and yet [ can not see why it is not as valuable 
to a family as any other machine in the market. I 
have made many inquiries about it, and am happy to 
say that my conclusion is that I can engage in its sale 
with the firm knowledge that Iam introducing a Sew- 
ing-Machine second to none for family use. 
Yours truly, J. 8. WALTER. 

Cinctpnati, Onto.—I think more and yet more of 
the Machine as we see it tested. I had some carpets 
to make, and bound them all with the Bartlett Ma- 
chine, using a No. 3 Needle and No, 30 Thread. The 
needle walked right through the Carpet, with its 
double binding, as easily as in the thinnest cambric. 
It astonished us that a thing so small should be such 
agiant. Not an individual to whom we have shown 
it but thinks it a gem—and it will grow in favor as it 
becomes known. There are many women who can 
not use a treadle without great fatigue and injury; 
they can now do the ordinar: —_—e of a good sized 
,family with the Machine, adapted for use by Hand, 
fastened to a common house table, and with — 
ease. Yours truly, J.S WALTER. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Shutt, Springfield, Ill., writes to New 
‘York, September 16, for Needles, and says: I pur- 
chased, over a year ago, in New York, one of Bartlett's 
Reversible Sewing-Machines, the style at $25; it is as 
good as the day I bought it, and sews beautifully; I 
would not part with it; three of my friends who have 
seen it have also procured them from the Depot, No. 
569 Broadway, New York. 





SILVER PLATED WARE. 
| | oe SMITH & CO.’S 


Beautiful and durable goods. 
EUREKA COFFEE POT, 
the best coffee pot in the world for making good 


coffee, 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
best variety in town—stylish and cheap. 
BRONZES, 


new and beautiful. 
ENGRAVED GLASS, 
with crest or initial. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


PALL FASHIONS. DUPLEX SKIRTS. 
J. W. BRADLEY’S celebrated Patent Duplex El- 
liptic (or Double Spring) Skirts are the most durable 
and economical Skirt made, each hoop being com- 
ogee of two tinely tempered steel springs, ingenious- 
y braided firmly together, edge to edge; and while 
they are very flexible and easy to the wearer, they are 
also the strongest and most serviceable skirt worn. 
hey are made in the most fashionable and elegant 
shapes for Reception, Promenade, Opera, Carriage, 
Church, House, and Street Dress. The above are the 
most popular styles of Skirts ever introduced. At re- 
tail in all first-class stores in the United States. At 
wholesale by the sole owners df the patent, WESTS, 
BRADLEY & CARY, office and warerooms, Nos. 97 
Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


REE OF CHARGE. The New Illustrated 
Weekly, the PEN AND PENCIL, sent to any 
address three weeks without pay. Postage only 5 cts. 
for three months, payable at the office where received. 
T.R. DAWLEY & CO., Publishers, 26 Ann St., N. Y. 








OOKS FOR SCHOOLS axp COLLEGES 
published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

A New Descriptive Catalogue of Harper & Broru- 
Ere’ Pustroations, and a List for Schools and Colleges, 
are now ready for distribution, and may be obtained 
ae on application to the Publishers person- 
= or by letter, enclosing Five Cents. 

he attention of Professors and Teachers, in town 
or country, is respectfully invited to these Catalogues 
of standard and most oa works in Educational 
Literature, which are offered on most liberal terms for 
examination and introduction. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c. who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary produc- 
tions, it is believed these Catalogues will prove espe- 
cially valuable for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, 
Whenever books can not be obtained t rough any 
bookseller or local —, applications with remittance 
should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which 
Will receive prompt attention. 

. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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5 Si MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
F. S. WINSTON, Present. 
144 axp 146 BROADWAY. 
Organized 1843, 
CASH ASSETS, 
Aug. 1, 1867, 
$21,744,046 68. 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 
exceeds 
$7,000, 000. 
CASH DIVIDEND 
for 1867, 
$2,124,000 75. 











This Company has divided to its Policy-Holders 
, more than 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
which have been paid either in Cash or by 
Equivalent Additions to Policies. 
The Losses paid exceed 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 





NuMBER Or MEMBERS, 
about 
FIFTY THOUSAND. 
This Company 
is 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


and divides all its profits among Policy-Holders. 





There are no Stockholders to appropriate auy portion 
of the surplus. - 
DIVIDENDS 
on the 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN 
nies AND PAID ANNUALLY, 


AT THE END OF THE FIRST AND EVERY 


YEAR, 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Pzesmenr. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, ¥ 


SEoneTarirs. 
JOHN M. STUART, j 


he MILY INSTRUCTION. We would 
respectfully invite the attention of parents de- 
sirous of having their children instructed at home to 
our peculiarly valuable and interesting works on Elo- 
cution, Object Teaching, Penmanship, Arithmetic, the 
Natural Sciences, &c. By the aid of these books pa- 
rents will be enabled, without farther assistance, to 
give their children the rudiments of a good English 
education. We would invite particular attention to 
Willson’s Series, consisting of a Primary Speller, 15 
cents; Larger Speller, 35 cents; Primer, 25 cents; First 
Reader, 40 cents; Second Reader, 60 cents; Intermedi- 
ate Third Reader, 80 cents; Third Reader, 90 cents ; 
Intermediate Fourth Reader, $1 10; Fourth Reader, 
$1 35; Fifth Reader, $1 80; Hooker's Book of Nature, 
in three parts—Part L., Plants; Part II., Animals; Part 
ill., Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c.—price per part, 90 cts.; 
Hooker's First Book in Chemistry, 90 cents ; Hooker's 
Chemistry, Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineral- 
ogy, $1 50 each; French’s First Lessons in Numbers, 
40 cents ; Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate ; and to 
Harper’s Writing Books, with Marginal Drawing Les- 
sons, first four numbers, 20 cents each. We will mail 
any of these books, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 


porei4s GOODS 
at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 
Importer of 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS; 


anufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 








Orders by Mail will receive Prompt and Special 
ttention. 





perr’s WASHING MACHINE 


and the 
UNIVERSAL WRINGER. 





The greatest labor and clothes savers ever invented. 
Send for Circular. 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
82 Courtland Street, New York. 


INOCULAR GLASSES. 
Glasses—the most 
produced—are arranged 
use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. Foz 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


IRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By Miss 

M. E. Brappoy, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ El- 

eanor’s Victory,” “‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 

&c. With Illustrations. A new Edition. 8vo, 

Paper, 75 cents. 

Hundreds of thousands of English and American 

readers will close ‘Birds of Prey” with the exclama- 
tion, ‘True to the life."—Cosmopolitan. 











These celebrated 
agony and portable ever 
‘or the Opera and out-door 








Sent by mall nee paid, to any part of the United 
£ ates, on receipt of 75 cents. 
yY‘ IU 


R CUSTOM IS SOLICITED BY 
E 
STATIONERS AND Printers, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Blank Books and Stationery of every kind at lowprices. 








| tablishment of the G@ 








THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship-Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
-rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Gone (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 


Mrxep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per Ib. 
Enetise Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per tb. 
barge, ne (Green F50c., 60c., 70c., 80¢c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10;, best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Unoororev Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GunrowpeERr, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


‘ r pound. 
Hotels, saloons, ng-house keepers, and Fam- 

by shale atop a quantities of Coffee, can economize 

in that ar by using our 
Frenon Breaxrast anp Dinner Corrre, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by ——_— their Teas of 

THE GREAT A TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


To give our readers an idea of the 
have been made in 





profits which 
the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
BEAT AMERIOAN Tra Company), 
we will start withthe American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the its of the Chinese factors. 
First. The American H in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or enente—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 
Second. The Banker makes e profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 
Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 


cent. in many cases. 
its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 





Fourth. 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
= 1000 to “Bag packages, at an average protit of about 

r cent. 
‘ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sizth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we a ng to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. __ 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and Le neggers age cartages, storages, cooper- 

es, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will ter pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some — inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting es | the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no yo genera package for clubs of 
less than oy dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
pac! and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 3 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidentl 
rely upon getting fhem pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to zive entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
— refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Inrrattions. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders ~ Drafts make payable to the 


rder o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMEKICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz.: 





American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

D., Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D,, Editor. 

-Independent, New York City, William é. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 











POPULAR GOODS 
t 
REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 
Importer of 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS; 
Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 





Orders by Mail will receive Prompt and Special 
Attention. 


NNALS or a QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By Grorgz Macponatp, Author of “ Alec 
Forbes,” “ Guild Court,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


__ it is as full of music as was Prospero’s island ; rich 
in strains that take the ear captive, and linger long 
upon it.—Saturday Review. 


PustisHEep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail to any part of the United States, postage 


free, on receipt of $1 75. 

\ V ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES, Grand, 

Square, and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, 
Curch, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best manufac- 
tured—to Let, and rent applied if purchased; month- 
ly installments received. Second-hand pianos at great 
bargains. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


| Fg FINE FURS. 

New and Fashionable Styles in Sable, Mink, 

Royal Ermine, Seal, Astrakahn, and Squirrel. Also 

all the latest styles in ROUND HATS for Ladies, 

Misses, and Children. BIGLOW & CO. 
Hatters and Furriers, 185 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 














‘* A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 
}y4srees BAZAR. 


The Publishers have just commenced the issue of 
Harrer’s Bazar, a Weekly Illustrated Family Jour- 
nal, devoted to Fashion and Home Literature. Their 
aim is twofold: to supply the existing need of a Week- 
ly Fashion Newspaper, and to combine therewith a 
tirst-class literary journal, which will be indispensable 
to every household. 

It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever ye 
lished in the United States. The Publishers have 
made arrangements, at great cost, with the most cele- 
brated of the Fashion Papers of Europe, especially 
with the famous Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the 
fashions to the leading journals of Paris, to furnish 
the same to them in advance, so that henceforth the 
fashions will appear in Harrer’s Bazar simultaneous- 
ly with their publication in Paris and Berlin—an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by no other journal in the country. 

The patrons of Harrer’s Bazar will receive every 
fortnight large pattern-plates, containing from forty 
to fifty full-sized patterns of ladies’, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under - clothing, and 
other articles, accompanied with the necessary de- 
scriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant 
colored fashion plate. 

Harper's Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to present be- 
fore its readers the very best specimens of Household 
Literature. It will contain original and selected Se- 
rial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics 
of the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, Hascstion. Amnsements, Hygiene, 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign Gossip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

Harrrr’s Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on superfine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly. 











“ Unquestionably the best ‘sustained work of the kind 
n the World.” - 





ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
server. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets — the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 














‘* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 





“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Pa- 
per in the Union.” 


FAARPER'S WEEKLY, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 





The Moprt Newspaper of our country—complete 
in all the departments of an American Family Paper 
—Harprrr’s WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A JourNnaL or Crivitization."—New York Even- 
ing Post. 

This Paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer’s 
Werk y long after writers, and printers, and publish- 
ers are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper’s WEEKLY from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—.Vorth 
American. Review, Boston, Mass. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1868. 

The Publishers have perfected a system of mailin 
by which they can supply the Magazing, WEEKLY, an 
Bazar promptly to those who prefer to receive their 
— directly from the Office of Publication. 

ostmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
will be supplied with a Show-Bill on application. 

The postage on Harrer’s WEEKLY is 20 cents a year, 
on the Bazar 20 cents, and on the Magazine 24 cents, 
which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 


TERMS: 


Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year .......-.- 400 
Harper's Magazine, One Year....... 4 00 


Harrer’s Bazar, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Maaazinz, to one address, for one year, $10 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 cok A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
yol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

A complete Set of Harper’s MaG@aztnz, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
Be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per. volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents apvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents appt- 
TIONAL for the MaGazine, to prepay United States post- 
age. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank1iin Squake, New Yoru. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[November 16, 1867, 
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